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THE 


AUT HOR's PREFACE. 


HIS TREATISE, ſhort as 

1 it is, mill be thought too long, I 
fear, for ſeveral Reaſons : But 

the two main Objections will be theſe. 
Some will ſay, that I am over · 
large and more nice than I need to be upon 
the Variation of the Voice; and others 
may think, that Rules of Rhetorick are 
'd with Examples, and needed not — © 
al that Train of Illuſtration : But in An» 
ſwer i both the one and the other, I ſhall | 
Sew them, that there is neiiber a 
nor an foo many ; and that they 
ought not ta Feen 
this little Book up to ſuch @ Size. 
1 do in as — Worgs as the 

8 Firſt, As to thoſe, an the one band, that 
think I am too long and exact upon the 
Buſineſs of | and bave ſaid 
too much of tbe Variation of the Voice, 
| oy I. ts os es fo OE 


the two main Points of 


3 rr i 


2 Exil. 
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and of varying the Voice; the Neceſſity 
of the one, and the Difficulty of the other, 
will abundantly anſwer for the Length of 
this Diſcourſe. And pray let them confider 
over and above, that the” fome People 


may meet. with ſeveral Things here nat 


worth their while, there are many others 
yet, both in Church and State, will be the 
better for them, and find them written to 
tome Purpoſe. Moſt Men that ſpeak in 


publick 1now-4-days, whether in Churches 
or in Courts, are ſo naturally addicted to a 


Lind of MonoTony ; @ fulſome Way of 
accenting every Word they ſpeak with 
the ſame Tone: they find. ſo much Diffi- 


culty alſo to a Ve. — 


puzzled. often how to vary the Voice, as 


they ſhould do, with a true Government of 
_ the Tongue, that it was but neceſſary te 


give them ſo many Hints and Precautions 
againſt a vicious Way f aki 


troublsſame ta others, and 4 
all Mankind. And why 


an Infirmity as an Imper faction of the Mind, 
7 with Inclination # 2 


net I pre 


could think . of for ee 
for thoſe, 


Secondly, 4 


ng, that is 


= 
ſbould not I then 
arm them at all Points to overcome ſo frong 


why ſbould 
ſcribe to them all the Remedies I 


an the other” 
band, tat fond Fault ates. + 
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Ii hereas, on the contrary; ; if 1 ad expr'd 
Aw as they lay, and 
N 
peared "indecent a well un me and ordi- 


bat it becomes the preſent Age, ſatr the = 


make ther-nore af 


 Prafficewilh a Facility of Application, as 


I upon all Occaſions : For therg is 
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my" Dejronrſe with too many 


1 i mute goed —_— 


them up” in theſe Robes of 
"Dad 


Example and Teſtimony,” be 


nary.” "Aud" this" is fo noble a Hreſs , 


Orator very well here at Home, and fets 
—— "tho" the Fathion 
— or never” fo far fetch d 

from Abroa * Bue, —— en 


and intelligible. © Art 


they ave"titewwife the greateft Helps in Na. 
ture towards the putting of Precepts n 


well ar for making Die of them to the bet 
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ir The AUTHOR's PREFACE, 
wo Doubt but an Example, following o 
Precepr, enlightens the Mind. quickens the 
Underflonding,' and makes the Ptecept our 
own for ever, to all Intents and Purpoſes. 
This was the Reaſon I had to write of 
AeT1on bere in ſo ample a Manner as 1 
have done, to ſbem it in its juſt Proporti- 
en, and at full Length. And bęſides, as 
for the Method Thavetaken, be it as it will, 
ſome of my beſt Friends put me upon it, ad- 
vi ſed it, and encouraged it into the World: 
Tor, had it not been in Compliment to them, 
I had never ſo much. as written this little 
Tract, and much leſs yet would I ever have 
made it publick in Print. The Truth of it. 
35, as I was equally convinced of the Light 
of tbeir Unger Sanding, the Solidity of their 
Judgment, and the Sincerity of their Aﬀec- 
tion; ys I thought. myſelf 0" in goed, 
Manners, to take every 1 bing for granted 
they ſaid: concerning the Diſpoſition and. 
Order of this Work; efpecrailly confidering 
that I undertook it purely for their Satiſ- 
faction, and out of an Ambition I had to. 
 gratify my Friends above all Men living, 
jig if any thing be found amiſs in it, 
after all, they muſt — for it; and let 
be Succeſs of it be what it will, I. Gall be 
in no great Pain far my own Security ard. 
m CHESTS. © 
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H E following little, but vakudle 
_ Treatiſe, was written originally in 
the French Language, by a Perſon, I pre- 
ſume, of no mean Capacity and Figure in 
the Commonwealth of Literature: And the 
great and univerſal Eſteem and Counte- 
nance, with which it has been receiv d, you 
may eaſily gueſs, when you conſider it has 
been approv d ot and applauded thro many 
| ſucceſſive Editions in France. And it is 


_ likewiſe very probable, it ſcarce ever 


would have been publifſh'd in the Eugliſh 
Tongue, had it not been wholly on Ac- 


count of the very great Character and Re- 


commendation given it by a very eminent 

Perfon, His Grace be N of _ 
_ terbury. . 
But notwithſtand lagi it wastranſlated and. 
ſent forth into che World, at a Time when 
the external Part of Oratory ſeemed to be 
held in much leſs Efteem, than in the pre- 
fent Age 3 yet a very large makes 
a was. 
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was 22 — the — 


der * n Tempration of being capti- 


vated 


a _ 
3 e 


' however, that — den not conſiſt 
* — 1 or — 


Ronix yet produced? 
good, elegant and polite Breeding ; nor 
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vated or allur'd with the Air, Gallantry, 
and Grace, of a good 


Geſture, either for the Church, the Court, 
or the Camp. The Divine, the Lawyer, 
the Soldier, and the Senator, are the Mer 
of the World, who have the moſt and 
greateſt Occaſion to ſpeak well in 


blick. And if our Engiſb Youth were 


train'd up a great deal more than they are 
at -preſent, in the noble Art of Oratory, 
and better inſtructed in the Rules and. 
Laws of Speaking and Action, the Or- 


nament and Recommendative of all Diſ- 


courſe; Why might they not become as 
good Speakers, as ever 3 and 


In fine, This Book is no to 


does it any Way in any Man's 


Education or — in the World. 


The Dancing-ſchool i teaches the 


Geſture or 3 Body wonder- 


tully well, and the Balance of it, to a ve- 
ry great Perfection now a-days; 


but it 
can never do the whole Buſineſs of an O- 
rator, nor furniſh or accompliſh him with 


all neceſſary Action, either for the Pulpis 


or the Bar, till the Feet can ſpeak Figures, 
and the Hands plead Cauſes. It is certain, 


in the Hands, nor Rhetorick in Fristing 


a2 
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' by Creuno, nnd:eaher anciextOnatges and 
* Criticks,'the Elana of the Body, and 
' the laſt and greateſt — — 
In ow — Beſides the intrin- 
4 feb Wondvand Value of this Treaike, it 
may with very good Reaſon be recom- 
mended to all Graumar-ſchools, Acad. 
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nor will the Tranſlator, I believe, be 
charged either with Impertinence or Pre- 
ſumption for his great Pain and Induſtry, 
after a ſerious and fair Peruſal: However, 
in the Opinion of many great and judici- 
ous Men, who have read the former Edi- 
tion, it is as excellent a School-book for { 
Boys as any hitherto extant, none excep- 
ted: it apparently corrects and reforms 
their vicious Habit or Manner of Pronunci- 
ation, refines the affented Rudene/s of their 
Behaviour, poliſhes the natural clowniſh 

Ruſticity of their Geſture, and gives them 

a true Light at laſt, into the main Eud, 

Scope and Deſign of Rhetorick; which is 

to expreſs themſelves regularly, diſtinflly 
and hand ſamely in their Orations, - Declara- 

tions, and Exerciſes, upon all Occaſions. - 

Moreover, this Manual will not be 
thought unworthy of any young Gentle- 
man's Pocket or Library, who has any 
the leaſt Value for the Graces of Action, 
and the attracting Charms of Eleguence. 
And I will be ſo bold at laſt as to aſſert, 
from the Sentiments and Judgment of 
others, that if this little Tract were rightly 
made Uſe of, with a juſt Application, by 
all Students either of Divinity or Law, 
they would have no occaſion to run ſo 
often to Play Houſes, nor be enamcured or 
Hall in Love ſo much with the extrava- 
Fant Gefticulations of the Stage. 7 . 
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Having faid fo much, and I preſume, 
fufficient, in relation to the Performance 
itſelf, I humbly requeſt the candid Rea- 
der's Patience and Leave, yet a little 


longer, to acquaint him with the Taſte of 


the Town, as far as relates to Action, the 


Concomitant of Eloquence. Fae 
The generality of People ſeem to ap- 
Action in publick Diſcourſes, 


by 
| map condemn moſt of our modern 


Speakers, in the Pulpit and at the 
Bar; complaining, and with ſome, if not 
great Juſtice, that they are many Times 
on the one Hand either too indolent, or 


on the other, too active in the Manner of 


their Speaking; both which are very 
great Extreams or Faults, and manifeſtly 


deprive the Auditors of what they have 
an undiſputed Right to, viz. the having 


theigPaſſions duly affected, according to 


the Subject, Matter, and Words of their 


Diſcourſe. Therefore, to prevent the 


Growth of ſuch Cenſures for the Time to 


come, it will not be amiſs, if every young 
Student, that has the leaſt Hopes or Pro- 
fpect of appearing in a publick Capacity, 


read over the following Treatiſe, which : 
bs very exactly and juſtly extracted from 
the beſt Authors, ancient and modern; 


and, when he has carefully peruſed and 
well digeſted the Contents hereof, he may 
with the greater Pleaſure and Satisfaction, 


vii INTRODUCTION. 
both confult and underftand the ancient 
Orators and Criticks; ſuch as Demoſthenes, 
_ Gicero,, Longinus, and Quintillian; who 
have, without doubt, writ the beſt Pieces 
that ever appear'd in Print, concerning 
Elequence, Elocution, and their Beauties. 

But if a young or old Man, that is in a 
great Meaſure a Stranger to Elocution, 

ſhould ſpeak in publick before a knowing 
and experienced Audience, what a fad 
aukward Appearance would he make? 
How could he expect the Favour and Ap- 
plauſe of his Hearers? How frequently is 
an elaquent and pathetick Diſcourſe deli- 
ver'd from the Pulpit by ſome of our 
pretended Orators, in a ſupine, careleſs 
and vnaffectionate Manner? And how 
often is the moſt trifling one uttered in 
the moſt paſſionate, vigorous, and lively 
Manner imaginable? Bur not to be too 
tedious: Were I on the one Hand to re- 
commend and juſtly applaud many of 


our modern Orators; and, on the other, 


to explode and condemn the pretended 
ones; it would {well the Preface into 
too large a Size: and therefore, I ſhall 
ſay no more, than that I cannot perceive 
what Entertainment and Improvement can 
be received from a well compoled Diſ- 
- courſe, without a proper Gelture to re- 

commend it. Ee 
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The Neceſſ it of ACTION iu am 


Ty HERE is no Manner 

N of Doubt but Judicious 
Thoughts and Sound Rea- 
 /oning make up the Buſt- 
py neſs of an Orator, and 
certainly convince the 
Underſtanding more than 


| any thing in the World. It muſt like- 

wiſe be granted, that the digeſting of both 

into Order, does at once give 1 us a diſtinct = 
A Know- 
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Knowledge of Things, and a Facility of 


retaining them; and none can deny how 
much a curious Choice of fine Words, and 
the Art of placing them in a Diſcourſe, 
ſet off Reaſon and Thought with Grace, 
Luſtre, and Power, to Admiration : So 


that the Great Maſters of Rhetorick have 


ſet up Invention, Diſpoſition, and Elocution, 
for the Three Firſt Parts of Or aToxr ; 


but finding afterwards that the ſenſitive 


Appetite, and its Affections, had a wonder. 


ful Aſcendant over the Underſtanding as 
well as the Will; and our Paſſions again 


"= moſt wrought upon by preſent Os- 
As, and what ftrikes in at our Senſes, 

they found themſelves under a Neceſlity 

of adding a fourth Part; that is, Acriox, 


which conſiſts of Speaking and Geſture. 


Acrrox was look'd upon by the 


ancient Oraters to be ſo important a Qua- 


lification, that Demoſthenes has made no 


Difficulty of reckoning upon it for the 
firſt, ſecond and third Faculty of Elo- 


quence, all in ne: And Tully was of the 


_ ſame Opinion too, when he ſaid that it 


had the /ole Power and Sovereign Command 5 
in a Speech. 


Tis true, if a Man's Buſineſs were only 


to make a ine Sermon, or to draw an 


elegant Plea, the three Firſt Parts of Ora- 


tery would accompliſh him with all ne- 


ceſſary Perfections for the Work; but 
when | 
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when he ſhould come then to the Point 
of Speaking, and of moving the Minds of 


his Hearers to the Life, they would all 
ſcem diſpaſſionate and dead to the Dit- 
courſe, without Action to quicken up 
their Attention, and to make the Matter 
infinitely taking. For it has often been 
the Fortune of an Or ator, excellently well 


qualified with the molt eſſential Parts of 


Eloquence, to be heard on a public Oc- 


caſton, with Impatience and Contempt, 
upon the very Account of a bad Pro- 
aunciation and aurward Geftures, when 
not half ſo great a Matter of Language, 


that had the Genteclneſs of AcTion with 
it, has come off both with the Delight and 
the Applauſe of his Audience. So power- 

ful an Influence has this Faculty over the 


Senſe , that the Impreſſion and Farewell 


it ſeaves upon us, is the Orator's Fate. 


As for Irſtance, Philoſtratus tells us of 


on Philiſcas, among the eloquent Barriſters 
V hoſe Lives he has written; that he ſpake 


Greek to Purity and Perfection; that he 
_ made it better than it came off the Lip; 
and that he had an incomparable Voice 


too; but fo ungenteel a Way of Pronun- 
_ ciation and Geſture into the Bargain, that 
the Emperor Antonius (whoſe very Nature 


it was to countenance Men of the Long 
Robe) once bade him hold his Tongue, 
and would not grant him the Point he 


"A 3 Pleaded 
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pleaded for, which ſeveral others had 
gained upon his Majeſty before. Quin- 
_ tilian, on the other hand, reports it, that 
Trachallus was none of the beſt Orators of 
his Time, and yet out-did all the Men of 
that Profeſſion in his Pleading : He made 
lo plauſible an Appearance, what with 
the Statelineſs of his Perſon and Port, the 
Sparkling of his Eyes, the Majeſty of his 
Locks, and the Beauty of his Mein; be- 
ſides a Voice, that did not only come up 
to a Tragedian's for Gravity and Com- 
poſedneſs, but went far beyond any Actors 
too that ever yet {poke upon the Stage. 
So for the Purpoſe, I have heard a Ha- 
rangue made ſome time ſince to a Noble- 
man, that, in my Opinion, was an excellent 
Diſcourſe, as well for the Depth of Argu- 
ment, as for the Fineneſs and Strength of 
Eloquence; and it had certainly got that 
Credit too upon any unprejudiced Per- 
ſon's reading ot it: But for all this, it was 
ſo indifferently deliver'd by a Gentleman 
that had a natural Impediment in his Speech, 
and one too that had no more Geſture than a 
Poſt , or, if he had any, *twas ſo untoward 
and ungenteel, that not a Man of the 
Company but diſreliſh d the Entertain- | 
ment, and thought his Time loſt in giving 
it the Hearing. I have known likewiſe, 
on the contrary, many an indifferent G IE 
tor, c and * 
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that have ſet themſelves off with extraor- 
dinary Acclamation, and have been cried 
up for good Preachers and great Lawyers, 
upon the bare Credit of their fine Way of 
Speaking and Motion. In ſhort, e 
external Graces of Speech work ſuch Ideas 
and Biaſſes upon the Auditors, according 
to the Performance of them, better or 
worſe, that they are become now the very 
Meaſures of their valuing or undervaluing 
the Speaker. 

To ſay this by the Bye then: They that 
are furniſhed with the other Faculties of 
Oratory to a Felicity, and write up to the 
Perfection of them, may do well enough 
in printing their Speeches; which of them- 
ſelves will not fail of giving the Reader an 
entire Satisfaction, tho? at the ſame Time 
they want all the pleaſing Advantages of 
the Tongue and the Body: But they again, 


that entertain their Hearers with little or 


nothing of excellent and conſiderable in 
an Oration, more than the Grace of Aion, 
| ſhould hardly publiſh /hezrs to the World, 
leſt what was beard with Honour to the | 
Speaker, be read with Diſhonour to him 
in Print, Men of Diſcretion and Fore- 
fight will take Example at Pericles or Hor- 
tenfius in this Matter. Pericles, notwith- 
ſtanding the Poets ſaid that the Goddeſs 
3 of Perſuaſion ſat upon his Lips; that he 
* #hunder'd and /ighten'd in an Aſſembly, and 
SE i a3 made 


E 
made all Greece tremble again when he 
ſpoke, never made any of his Orations 
dect For why, ſays one, their Excel- 
lency lay in the Action, which was the 
moſt moving Part of his Rhetorick; and 
there is nothing at all of his extant but 
ſome Decrees and Public Ads, as Plutarch 
reports: For, as to thoſe Speeches which 
we read in Thucidides for his, they were 
made by the Hiſtorian himſelf, and the 

Orator had no Hand in them. Hortenft us, 
on the other hand, ſeeing himſelf mightily 
admir'd for his Pleading, aſcribed all the 
Honour of it to the Potency of his Argu- 
ments, the Elegancy of his Reaſon, the 
Delicacy of his Stile, and other ſuch like 
Graces ; which, after all, and, in truth, 

was only owing to his pathetical Aion : 
and ſo he put forth his Orations upon that 
Miſtake, but was not half ſo fortunate 
with his Pen as he had been with his 
Tongue; and Hortenſius was now 2 
a better Lawyer than an Author. For, as 
Quintilian lays, his written Speeches were 


much inferior to his mighty Character at 


the Bar; and it was as clear as the Sun, 
chat he had ſpoken a great many enter- 
taining Things off in Court with Grace and 


good Aion, which were never to be met 


. with again upon the reading of them. This 
puts me in mind, for the Purpoſe, of ha- 
ving heard a ; publick Harangee once from 
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a Perſon, that, over and above the Ad- 
vantages of good natural Parts, had 
many acquir d Graces to ſhew his Wit 
upon it; and, in ſhort, by his zeat Flou- 
riſb and Delivery, he was wonderfully com- 
mended for it: But ſome time after this 
Succeſs, my Gentleman was over-perſuaded 
to publiſh the very ſame Speech; and then 
it had quite another Fate in the World : 
for when his Hearers came now to read 
it, and had neither the Harmony of his 
delicate Voice in their Ears, nor the Beau- 
ties of his fine Mein and handſome Geſture 
before their Eyes, but were left barely to 
judge of the Speech by the Merits of the 
Speech itſelf; they found not a Turn in it 
worth the admiring, and could hardly 
believe, at laſt, that it was the ſame thing 
they had beard, N 
This is that Faculty of Oratory, which 
Tully calls the Eloquence of the Body ; and 
it is a Matter of ſo great Moment for the 


1 prevalent Influences and Effects it has 


upon the Mind, that *twere to be wiſh'd 
the Ancients had treated of Action with as 
much Exactneſs of Method, and in as 
ample a Manner as they have eſtabliſned 
the other three Parts of Rhetorick. But 
neither has Ariſtotle been pleaſed to lay 
down any Precepts of it, upon an Opinion 
that it was a Gift of Nature, and could 
not well be reduced into Ari or Rule: 
1 rt N Nor 


8 The ART of 
Nor had Cicero himſelf, in his Books of the 
Orator, undertaken the Work, ſo as to 
preſcribe any peculiar Laws for it ; but 
only preſſes it over and over to us for an 
important Qualification, and a neceſſary 
Accompliſhment. Cornificius indeed has 
handled it ſomewhat more at large; but, 


to be frank with him, what he advances 


upon it comes far ſhort of its Perfection, 
and little or nothing of his Action is now 
in U/e. There is none, in ſhort, has yet 
ſpoken of it like Quintilian, for Nicety of 


Method and Pregnancy of Wit; but then, 


his Inſtructions alſo are only for the Bar, 
and Rules of Action are ftill wanting as 
well for the Pulpit. Beſides that, among 
a Thouſand fine Things he ſays upon this 
Subject, which ought to be in Faſbion and 
Practice now a Days, as well as they were 
| then, he teaches ſeveral Fondneſſes and 
foppiſh Actions; as, of beating his Brow, 
his Head, his Breaſt, his Thigh, of ſtamp- 
ing, and the like; which in his Time were 
decent enough, perhaps: but they are 
very unbecoming, diſagreeable, and antick 

Motions in ours, and quite out of Coun- 
tenance and Vogue now with the Age we 
A Vüÿßó , 
| Wherefore many ingenious Men have 
viſh'd a long Time that ſome Body would 
_ write ſuch a Treatiſe as this; ſeeing that 
moſt of our publick Orators, both in = 
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Pulpit and at the Bar, do often blunder 
very groſly againſt the Art of good Speak- 
ing, for want of it: And no Perſon ap- 
pearing all the While that would take it 
in hand, ſeveral of my Friends and Ac- 
quaintance complimented me with the 
Honour and the Neceſſity of the Subject, 
and gave me a thouſand Importunities to 
ſet about the Work, which I all along 
declined, for Reaſons beſt known to my- 
ſelf, and my own Incapacity. But wo 
worthy Gentlemen, at laſt, whoſe Judg- 
ments and Senſe I ſubmitted to far more 
than my own Inclination, overcame me 
with the moſt prefling Inſtances of Fa- 
vour and Friendſhip, and engaged me to 
write this little Tract, of AcTion : ForT 
could not but make this Return to their 
Obligations in diſcharge of my Duty, 
how much ſoever it might be to the Dit- 
advantage of my Faculty and Underſtand- 
ing; and fuch as it is, I have here ad- 
dreſſed it to hem for their Character of 
it to the eloquent World, if they think 
it may be of any Service to it for want of 
a better. Ten +: 
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That AcT10N becomes both a DIVINE 
and a LAWYER. 


{ Know there are ſeveral People will con- 
demn the Deſign of this Eſſay at firſt 
Sight, and tell you, that this Care of Speak- * 

ing and Geſture is neither the Buſineſs of 
Religion nor Law; and that it neither be- 
comes a Perſon preaching Divinity in the 
Pulpit, nor a Man pleading for Juſtice at 
the Bar. Some will do this out of a fan- 
taſtical Humour, like Cetta; who, as Tully 
ſays, not only affected old oboſolete Words, 
but a clowniſh Way of ſpeaking too, out 
of a Vanity to be thought an Admirer of 
Antiquity. Others will do it upon a Prin- 
ciple of Lazineſs; for they'll not take fo 
much Pains for a laudible Habit of Speat- 
ing, not they: It will coſt them more La- 
bour than the Thing is worth to make 
themſelves Maſters of Action, and they 
had rather diſpleaſe all the W orld than 
be at the Trouble of acquiring it. Such 
as they, in the primitive Times, condemn'd 
the Uſe of Eloquence in Preaching, till 
St Chryſoſtom confuted them, and vindica- 
ted it againft Aſperſion and Calumny, in 
his Books of the Prieſthood. There are 
ſome preciſe People again will decry it, out 
of a fanatical Superſtition and Melancholy, 
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becauſe it is neither for their Palate nor 
Purity, farſooth; and they like nothing 
that pleaſes Senſe, be it never ſo uſeful and 
profitable to the Soul: So that whatever 
{trikes the Humour of the Age muſt needs 
_ diſguſt tbem. 
Now, if 1 had only to do with thoſe 
 ewhimfical People, I ſhould not be much 
concern'd for the Zeal or Spleen of their 
Opinions, nor trouble myſelf with their 
Affectation, Idleneis, or ill Temper : But 
finding others yet, and thoſe alſo Perſons 
of good Senſe, tho perhaps a little too ri- 
gid and ſevere, that make it a Caſe of Con- 
ſcience, and think themſelves in the right 
too; it is but reaſonable I ſhould enquire 
into the Meaning of ſo nice a Point, and 
endeavour to ſatisfy their Tenderneſs : ſo 
that I will make it my Buſineſs to unde- 
ceive them as far as I can, both as to the 
Religion of the Scruple, and the Truth of 
the Matter. 


They ſay, in the fel Place, with re- 


gard to Preachers, that Action is unwor- 
thy of their Miniſtry; and that it is a ſcan- 
dalous Thing for thoſe God hath honour- 


ed with ſo ſerious and ſublime a Function, 


to be ſtudying, in the very Exerciſe of it, 
how to frame their Voice and move their 
Body, when they ſhould think of nothing 
but his Glory; nothing but the Majeſty 
of his Myſteries, the Holineſs of his So 


. 
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C 
cepts, the edifying of his Church, and the 
Salvation of his Elec: For to pretend, 
ſay they, to make People believe the Truth, 
and to win Souls to Faith, Piety, and all 
Chriſtian Virtues, not only by the Elo- 
© quence of their Stile, but alſo by the Grace 
of Speaking and Power of Geſture, is to 
ſink Religion into Senſe, and to make that 
which is ſpiritual depend upon carnal Wor- 
ip, human Invention, and external Flouriſh. 
At this Rate, they urge, Religion would be 
a cunning Trade indeed, and a Handicraft 
fitter to be driven on by the mercenary 
Actors of Comedy and Tragedy in Play- 
houſes, who have the beſt Knack of plea- 
ſing the People with all the little Foppe- 
ries of Motion and Speech, than to be pro- 
feſs d by the Mzniſters of the Word of God. 
They add, in the next Place, that the 
Apoſtles never ſtudied nor practiſed this 
Art of Aion; and that it was not by this 
Means they made ſo many Converts, 
brought over ſo many People to the 
| Church, and gain'd ſo many Souls to Jeſus 
Chriſt. 
This is the Objection I am to encounter 
here, and my Anſwer will be this: Firſt, 
That it is not my Deſign to teach od Men 
the Art of Speaking, who have exercis'd 
ic for ſeveral Years in publick Employ- 
ments and Buſineſs ; for they have already 
taken up the Way they liked beſt, whether | 
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it be good or bad: If good, they have no 
need of Rules for it; — if bad, it would 
be too hard a Matter for them, at heir 
Age, ever to acquire a better. br, 
ſome of them perhaps, upon the reading 
of this Book, will eaſily find out their own 
Failings by it, among the many Vices of 
Speaking that are Jo diſagreeable to the 
Hearer, as well as prejudicial tothe Speaker, 
and may correct them with little or no 
Difficulty : But I propoſe only to inſtruct 
Youth, and aſſiſt thoſe that are bred up to 
Divinity or the Law; for young Gentle- 
men, who have not yet got an id Habit 
of Speaking, are moſt capable of learning 
a good one. And I do ingenuouſly cite St 
Auguſtine's Declaration here, which he 
makes in his fourth Book of Chriſtian : 
Doctrine, for the Uſe of Oratory in the 
Pulpit, on the Behalf of my Diſcourſe U- 
pon the Rules of Action: I do not think 
fo well of theſe Things, ſays he, as to ad- 
viſe Men grown up to Maturity, or Men 
in Years, ever to trouble their Heads about 
them. It is enough for young People 40 
make this Study their Care: And it is not 
fit for all thoſe neither, that we would have 


well train'd up in ſacred Learning fer the 


Service of the Church ; but only for ſuch of 
them as labour under no Infirmities of old 


Age, to apply themſelves to fo neceſſary an 
| SR. Bur, 
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But, ſecondly, as to the Caſe of Conſei- 
ence they alledge, and their Arguments 
upon it: I confeſs it would be a reaſon- 
able Scruple, if Chriſtian Preachers made 
this Grace of Action their whole Study, 


and minded nothing elſe in the Application: 


If they ſpent more Time in ſtudying the/e 
external Things of Ornament, than in ma- 
king of Sermons upon Matters of ſuch eter- 
nal Moment as the Glory of Gov, and 
the Salvation of Men; if they took more 
Pains to ſet themſelves off, than to edify 
others, with their fine Graces; if they a- 


ſcrib'd the Conviction of Truth, and the 


Converſion of Souls, to them only ; and if 


they had no other End in compoſing their 


Voice and their Body, but their own Praiſe 
and the People's Pleaſure. For, if this 
were all their Pretenſion and Practice, it 


is certain they would moſt notoriouſly 12 
fend Gd; moſt unworthily prophane the 


Holineſs of their Miniftry ; moſt ſacrile- 


giouſly attribute that Honour to them ſelves, 


which is only due to the Grace of God and 


the Power of his Holy Spirit; and turn the | 
Pulpit of Feſus Chriſt into a Theatre of 
their own Pamp and Vanity. But God for- 


bid I ſhould think of teaching any ſuch 


Foppery to thoſe that aſpire to this ſacred 


Function, and ought to know better 


Things! My Defign is only to ſhew them 
= how to Tom with ſuch a Grace, that, in- 


Read 
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ſtead of giving their Hearers an Averſion, 
by a bad Pronunciation and a diſagreeable 
Geſture, they may edify them, not only 
with their Diſcourſe and Stile, but in ſome 
Meaſure alſo by the Decency of their 
Speaking, and the Fineneſs of their Action. 
And I thall give them Rules here for or- 
dering both the one and the other ſo hand- 
ſemely, and with ſuch a Regard to good 
Manners, that nothing may appear in it 
againſt Religion; nothing that does not 
become the Dignity of Preaching, the Ma- 
jeſty of the Subject they are to handle, and 
the Holineſs of the Place where they ſpeak; 
nothing that does not breathe of Piety, of 
Devotion, and of Zeal; nothing that is not 
fit to move in People all kinds of godly 
Thoughts and religious Inclinations, ad 
to carry them on to Repentance, Charity, 
and good Works. And where's the 
Harm of all this now ? Why, /ay they, he 
that ſtudies in his Sermon, how torender his 
Pronunciation and Geſture agreeable to the 
Congregation, mult needs take more Pains 

to pleaſe than to profit, and amuſe himſelf 
| how to tickle their Ears, inſtead of think- 
ing {criouſly how to inſtruct their Minds 
and edify their Con/ciences. Tis true in- 


= deed, this is to pleaſe their Senſes : Bur 


then that Pleaſure, as it tends to the Glo- 

ry of God and the Converſion of their Souls, 

as it attracts their Attention to the good 
FO + ͤß = on Things 
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Things they are fold, and helps their Me- 
mories to retain what they hear, it is, 
without, Doubt, very innocent, and very 
holy and reverend, as well as profitable 
and pleaſing, So that if Action be ſuſpend- 
ed from publick Devotion for pleaſing the 
venſes, they may as well forbid the Uſe of 
Mick in the Church, becauſe it ſtrikes the 
Paſſions of the Soul, and ſets them at Work 
upon Heaven: And yet the Old Teſta- 
ment makes a laudable Practice of it, for 
Fnging the ſweet Songs of Iſrael, and the ad- 
mirable foft Airs of Son ; Which their very 
Enemies, the Egyptians, would have been 
glad to have heard from the Mouths of 
the Iſraelites under the Affliction of their 
Capo: for they that led them away Cap- 
required of them, then, a Song and Melo- . 
5 in their Heavineſs. Sing us one of the 
Songs of Sion. But then the New Teſta- 


muent allo ſanctifies the Ujz of Harmony and 


AZufick inthe Church, and makes it a moſt 
ſuacred and neceſſary Duty, to celebrate the 
 Elomour, and keep up 17 Praiſes of Gow, in 
be Aſſemblies of the Faithful. 5 
They object further yet. The Apoſtles, 
7 * they, never obſerv d any of theſe 
Niceties. But who told #bem, I pray, 
how thoſe holy Men ſpate, or what kind 
of Geſture they made ule of in Preaching ? 
It is certain that Jeſus. Chriſt call'd St 

James and St John, Boanzaces; that 
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is to ſay, the Sons of Thunder: And 
it is as eaſy to infer from the Title, that, 
when they came to preach the Goſpel; to 
exhort People to Piety; to declaim a- 
gainſt Error, Hereſy, and Superſtition ; a- 
gainſt [dolatry, and againſt Vice; they 
were not to do it with a faint and a loto 
Voice, but with all the Vebemence, Terror 
and Warmth, anſwerable to the Quality of 
the Commiſſion, and the Greatneſs of 
the Controverſy. And when St Paul 
_ wept his Exhortations with ſo many Tears, 
as we find in the Book of the As of the 
Apoſtles, it is not to be imagin'd that 
he ſpoke them coldly, with a faint Geſture, 
or a /anguiſhing Voice. I grant indeed, 
that the holy Apoſtles never made this Art 
of Aion their Study; but then, hey as 
little ſtudied" either Grammar, or Logick, 
or any other of the Parts of Rhetorick : 
And muſt we therefore prohibit the Uſe 
of thoſe Arts that are neceſſary Keys to all 
other Learning, becauſe they did not pore 
upon them? They kept to no certain Me- 
thod in their Sermons, neither were they 
tied up to the Rules the Doctors had laid 
down; and muſt we therefore fall out with 
the Way of Preaching that is practiſed at 
this Day, both with good Order and De- 
cency? They were never brought up in 
the Academies, nor under the Diſcipline 
of the Schools and of Tutors; and muft we 
„„ condemn 


. 
condemn the Education of Univerſities, 
and the Learning of Doctors, at preſent, 

becauſe they had no Occafion for it? They 
neither wrote nor ſtudied their Sermons, 

but ſpake as the Holy Ghoſt inſpir d them, 
without Book; and muſt we find Fault 
with Divines now a- days for tating, 

for writing, or for reading theirs? They 
minded none of theſe Things, and made 

Uſe of no ſuch Helps ; becauſe they had 
no Need of Arts, nor Methods, nor Aca- 
- demies, nor Doctors, nor Study ; for the 
Holy Spirit they receiv*d in their Baptiſm, 
and the immediate Inſpiration of Heaven, 
did abundantly bleſs them, ex 7 „ as 


often as they preached, with all kinds of 


8 Virtues, far above the Pitch of human In- 
vention, far above the Powers of Art, the 
Graces of Met bad, the Faculties of the 4-. 
cademy, the Subrilties of the Docters, and 
the Reach of Study. And then they had 

the Gift of Miracles too, which they no 
ſooner wrought at any Time, but the 
Truth of their Preaching was demonſtra- 


ted, and People lay under the ſtrongeſt 


Convictions of Senſe and Reaſon: It was 
but working a Miracle, and their Miffion 
was as plain as the Sun. But it is not ſo 
with us now, that can ncither pretend to 
thoſe infus'd Virtues, nor to theſe miracu- 


lous Bleſſings that were given them from 


. above: So that, * my Adver ſaries 3 
; —— 3 
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can draw no from the ſuperna- 
tural Qualifications of theſe extraordinary 
Preachers againſt the bumas Helps of E- 
ducation and Study; the acquired Art: 
and Ornaments of Perſuaſion, and the 2a 
tural Means of Preaching which . ufe 
now a-days in an ordinary Capaci 
However, tbey that have a & > Aa 
Qualm againſt the Art of Aion, and make 
a Scruple of it, urge yet, that we ought 
to leave this Knack to Stage- players; who 
propoſe no other End to themſelves of a- 9 
ing yrs and Tragedy, but to pleaſe Peo- 
ple, and indulge a fond Inclination. But I 
think, on the contrary, that it not 
to be left ſo, nor to be given up to Play- 
| bouſes; where the Actors make a very ill 
Ufe of it, in proſti it to their own 
Ends of Intereſt and Appetite. For if 
thoſe Miniſters of ſenſual Delights and pu- 
Blick Vanities, do lewdly abuſe the Graces 
of good Speaking and Geſture upon the Stage, 
ro excite the Wit of Youth to — 
Propbaneneſs and Immorality; to ſtir up their 
Blood for Intemperance and Debaucbery; 
and to ſet their Paſſions on Fire uponfalſe 
Pleaſures and imaginary Satisfactions; the 
_ Miniſters of Feſus Chrif know their Duty 
Better, and ought to make a holier Uſe 
of Action. They are to ſanctify it to the 
Service of the Church,. the Edification of 
the F aithful, 1 the Salvation of Saul. 8. 
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Souls. All the Aion they uſe is only to 
touch People's Hearts with a more feeling 
Senſe of ſound Dotirines and everlaſting 
Truths, and to raiſe their Affections above 
the Pitch of tranſitory Enjoyments. And 
| they need no more make it a Scruple to 
ſet forth their Sermons with all the Graces 
Speech, for ſo good an End, than bog- 
gle at the ornamenting of the Tabernacle, 
and the beautifying of the Houſe of Gov, 
with the Gold of Egypt. Indeed, if any 
Man prophane the Graces and Bleflings 
of Gor, we muſt immediately con- 
demn the Abuſe; but then the right Uſe 


of them ought not to ſuffer for it. This 


is the Caſe, and it is no contemptible one 
neither. For I would fain know of theſe 
| ſerupulous Gentlemen, it a Man had a good 
Delivery and an admirable Geſture, either 
by the Gift of Nature or Miracle, whether 
they would not look upon it as a particu- 


lar Favour of Gop, and the Bleſſing of 4 
his Bounty? And would not they be the 


more willing to bear him then? Certain- 
ly they would. Why then do they blame 

aà Man, that neither has theſe Graces natu- 
rally nor ſupernaturally, which he may 
acquire yet by Art, Induſtry and Exerciſe, 
for attempting to make himſelf Maſter of 
Action to the utmoſt of his Power and Ca- 

city? And what Sin is it, ä 
to Jpeck weld? = 


. + Þ 
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So much for the Point againſt Preachers, 
and the Buſineſs of Divmes. As to the 
Lawyers in the next Place, this is the Rea- 
ſon of their Scruple : That God hath not 
appointed Men to the Publick Miniſtry of 
Puſtice for this Purpoſe ; that they are not 
called to the Bar to charm the Judges with 
Sounds and dazzle them with Appearances : 
They are not to endeavour to deceive them 
with fine Words, nor to corrupt their Judg- 
ments with fair Speeches; but to tell them 
the naked Truth of Things, to ſhew them 
the bare Matter of Fatt they are to try, 
in the plaineſt Character and Stile, and to 
plead — Juſtice of a Cauſe open d in 
Court from ſolid Reaſons and clear . 
from the Laws eftabliſh'd, and from Re- 
ports, Precedents, or Opinions given before 
in ſuch like Cafes. And what Need now - 
has the honeſt Advocate, ſay they, for the 
Harmony of Voice, and theGrace of Geſture, 


* to do this? So far the Objection is good: 


And, in truth, as Ariſtotle obſerves, if 


Juſtice were diſtributed as it ought to be, 


Cauſes might be determin'd by their own 

Merit alone, without the Help of theſe 
Faculties; and all external Actions and 
Arts would be unneceſſary. If Lawyers 
alſo were always to plead before ſuch Fudges 
as fat in the Hal at Athens : that is to ſay, 
before Judges of perfect Probity and down- 

f — „ 
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their Integrity, were learned in the Law, 
and well qualified for the Bench in every 
Reſpect; that heard Cauſes impartially, 
with all imaginable Attention and 1 
to the Council on both Sides; and that 
minded nothing but the Juſtice of the //- 
fue, and directed it always in favour of 
Right, without Paſſion or Prejudice to ei- 
ther Party : If fo, I ſay, they needed not 
trouble their Heads much about theGraces 
of Pronunciation and Geſture, nor ſeek for 
Exordiums, Perorations, Paſſions, or any 
other Ornaments of Rhetorick. It would 
be ſufficient then for the Pleader, on the 
Defendant's Side, only to ſet forth the 
pl Truth of Things for them to give 


udgment upon it ; to make out his Clients 


Right and Title by Reaſon and Law, 
Praise and Precedent; and to give a ſolid 
Anſwer to all the Arguments that can be 
| brought againſt it by the Plainti s Council. 
But, as it often happens that Lawyers have 

to do before Judges, who are not accom- 
pliſhꝰd with all thoſe good Qualities; and, 
it may be, never the worſe Men neither 
for want of Underſtanding and Capacity, 
nor the leſs honeſt for falling ſhort of the 
Attention of the Areopagus ; and as theſe 


Judges again are ſometimes ſo falſly pre- 


poſſeſſed by the plaufible Motions and 

_ cunning Inſinuations of the Council for the 
Plaintiff, that they lie under the * 

8 n. 
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Inclination to determine the Cauſe a 
Truth and Juſtice ; it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, towards the better informing of their 
Judgments, and the undeceiving of them 
upon the Trial, to uſe ſome Means or o- 
ther to quicken them up for a fair Hearing 
on behalf of the Defendant. Now there 
is nothing like a fine Way of Speaking and 
Geſture to make them take Notice of a 
Plea, to recollect themſelves, and attend 
impartially to the Merits of the Cauſe: 
wk when a Caſe is truly ſtated to their 
very Eyes, as it were, with the Grace, 
Paſſion and Force of Action, as it ought 
to be adjudged; they muſt yk = be 
moved with it in Spite of all Prejudice 
and Prepoſſeſſion, and aſham'd to caſt a 
Man in the Face of the Court, that they 
fee has manifeſt Evidence, Reaſon, and 
| Right, on his Side. The beſt Cauſe in the 
World may ſoon be loſt for want of Action. 
This was the very Caſe of Rutilius, which 
Cicero reports in his firſt Dialogue of the 
Orator. The Council for the Priſoner were 
Rutilius himſelf, Cotta his Nephew, and 
Mucius: But they pleaded it ſo ſimply, 
ſays Tully, without any Ornament or Spi- 


rrit at all; as if it had been upon a Trial in 

Plato's imaginary Common-wealth. Not a 
Sigh nor an Exclamation among them; no 
Maan made, no Complaint, no Lamenta- 
Lion; no /mploring of * nor Ad- 


* 


1 


Aer 
* he e and not one of them 


fo much as ever ſtamping bis Foot upon 
tbe Ground all the whale, or any 


> > 


ſhort, it was ſo indifferently managed that 
Rutilius was caſt upon it: Whereas, if 
had but pleaded his Cauſe with the 
ordinary Air and Gallantry of his Action, 
he had certainly carried his Point, and ac- 
quitted him with Honour. And though 
it is g » Rutilius ſhew'd a great Con- 
ſtancy of Mind, and a wonderful Confi- 
dence in his own Innocency, by this Way 
of Proceeding z- nevertheleſs he could not 
be much commended for it, nor promiſe 
himſelf any great Praiſe for his Pleading in 
ſuch a cold irreſolute Manner. His Be- 
haviour was fatal. He play'd the Szoick 
too much upon this Occaſion, and would 
neither uſe the Means he might lawfully 
do for his Liberty, nor make his Defence 
with that Heat and Vigour which his Cauſe | 
deſerv'd: So that he was condemn'd and 
baniſn'd; and at once depriv*d the Com- 
mon-wealth of his Preſence, of his good Ex- 
ample, of his wiſe Councils, and of his great 
Services. But, after all, perhaps he did 
| this on Purpoſe; chufing a Retirement 
rather intoa Country where he was beloved 
and efteem'd, than to live any longer at 
Rome, either at the Diſcretion or under 
the Diſcountenance of * and engage 
im- 


e 
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himſelf in the Broils and Diſturbances of 


Government. 
HBeſides this, fire Aion and good Speak- 
ing do not only conduce very much to 
make the Judges more attentive and cau- 
tious, but to convince them alſo that the 
Orator is in good earneſt, ſincere and in- 
genuous : For, as Cornificius ſays, they are 
the greateſt Signs of his Veracity, and 
that he ſpeaks from the Bottom of his 
Heart; while hey that want either one 
or the. other, N not to believe them- 
ſelves what they would have the Judges 
believe; becaufe they ſhew no Manner of 
Concern nor Impatience for it. This 
made Cicero ſay to an Orator of his Time, - 
that had manag'd his Client's Cauſe but 
very coldly, if what you ſaid there was 
nut falſe, would you have pleaded in that 
Faſhion? Where was your Grief and your 
Grievance, your Fury and your Fire? You 
Het d us no Paſſion of the Mind, ns Action 


of the Body; and you were ſo far from en- 


Blaming our Spirits, or awakening our Fudg- 


ments, that we had much a-do to bold from 
ſleeping in Court. Wen therefore a Lawyer 


| makes it his Buſinels to ſpeak to his Judges 
with an agreeable Air and Tone, it is not 
to cox or corrupt them; it is not to court 
or cajole them with his fine Mein, nor to 
" Inveigle them with his fair Tongue e But, 
on the contrary, os” nad Pronuucia- 


* . 
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tian and Geſture is only to oblige them to 
do bim Fuſtice, and to diſcharge their own 
Duty ; it is to keep up their Senſes from 
falling aſleep, and their Minds from 
wandering; it is to induce them to take 
the whole Matter into their ſerious Conſi- 
deration, with the utmoſt Attention of 
their Ears to the Truth and Right of 
what is ſo fairly made out to their Eyes ; it is 
to prepare them for judging according to 
Law and Equity: It is, in fine, if there 
were no other Reaſon for it, to peak Things 
as Nature and Reaſon would have them 
ſpoken ;, and every Body knows that a na- 
tural Way of ſpeaking is beſt. 4 
Beſides, I muſt urge one Argument more 
for it, which ſeems to be very confide- 
rable in itſelf, and as well worth my while 
to take Notice of: and that is this; if 
honeſt Men ſhould deny themfelves theſe 


Arts of Perſuaſion in a good Cauſe, others 


would make uſe of them in a bad One: 
Whereas there's all the Reaſon in the 
World they ſhould be equally match'd, 

and diſpute it out upon fair Terms. The 
Good, at leaſt, ought to be as well arm'd 
as the Bad. I may fay as much of Aion 
aiſo for Divines, and apply that in parti- 
cular to it which St Auſtin ſays in general 
concerning all Eloquence, in his fourth 

Book of Chriſtian Doctrine: Seeing that 
it is the Buſineſs of Rhetorick 70 perſuade 
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Things true and falſe indifferently, who is it 
dares ſay that Truth ought not to be guarded 
againſt Falſhood, or that a Perſon defend- 
ing it ought not to be in Arms againſt a 
Fiction or a Lye? As if they that endea- 
vour to perſuade an Untruth, ſhould know 
bow to obtain the Gocd-will and Attention 
of their Hearers by a fine Preamble, or a 
fair Exordium, and other People fold 
know nothing at all of the Art of it: Ai 
ſome might ſet forth @ Falſhood with 
Quaintneſs and Colour, to a Probability, and 
others ſhould aſſert a Truth with ſo little 

Ceremony, that the very dull Recital of it, 

at length, would make it difficu!t to be un- 
derſtoed, and bard to be believed, if not in- 
credible : As if thoſe, on the one Hand, 
might encounter Truth with poliſh'd and ſpe- 
cious Pretenſions, and eftabliſh their Falſity 
into the Bargain with plauſible Arguments; 
and theſe, on the other, might neither de- 
fend what is true, nor confute what is falſe, 
3 with the Graces of Language: As if thoſe, 
 @again, ſhould have ſuch an Influence over 
the Minds of their Hearers, whom they go 
about to ſeduce with fair Spegches, as to 
make them conceive Things with Apprehen- 
fen or Aſtoniſbment, with Sadneſs or with 
Jay, to raiſe the Paſſions, and to turn them 
to what Point of Doctrine they pleaſe; and 
_ theſe, that engage for Truth, ſhould make 
uſe of neither —_ nor Ornament, but © 
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Rand like Stocks, dull, unconcern'd, and im- 


ent, without all manner of Action and 


igour. ¶ bo can be ſuch a Blockhead 


as to entertain fo extravagant a Thought ? 
Since Eloquence therefere has a mighty 


Power to perſuade I hings falſe as well as 


true, and is left to the Diſcretion of thoſe that 
bave a mind to make uſe of it; why ſhould 


not good Men ſtudy to maintain the Cauſe 


of Truth, when ili Men put it in Practice ta 
defend Injuſtice, #0 ſupport Error, and to 
_ compaſs their owy wicked Ends? 

In fine, there are others yet that deſpiſe 
this Art, and reckon upon it for ſuperflu- 
aug: For, ſay they, Nature has taught a 
Man to do well enough both as to his 
Pronunciatian and Gefture ; both how to 


expreſs and how to behave himſelf. But 


they might even as well ſay, that fince 
Ged has given the Earth Power to pro- 


duce Bread for the Food of Man, and 
Vine to make his Heart glad; therefore 


it will do it well enough of itſelf, and the 
Art of Tilling is uſeleſs : That Man, being 
of a reaſonable Nature, therefore it ſigni- 
fies nothing to teach him the Art of Logick 
and 41 That his 2 
having made him a ſociable Creature, and 


—— him with all neceſſary Qualities 7 
for Converſation and Buſineſs, therefore 
he need not trouble his Brain about Mo-' 


rality, or Oeconomicks, or Politics: That 


God. 
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That God having bleſſed him with the Uſe 
of Speech, and the Faculty of Reaſon, there- 
fore *tis needleſs for him to ſtudy how to 
expreſs himſelf with Purity and Politeneſs, 
or the Art of ſpeaking in the moſt plauſible 
Manner of Perſuaſion. And certainly 


they would be much in the Right of it, 


if the Earth were as fertile in one Place 


as it is in another ; or if Lie. ground, and 


Land that hes untilPd, would bring forth 
as good Fruit, and as much of it too, as 
Arable, or that which is cultivated with 
Art and Induſtry ; it Nature were equally 


reaſonable and regular in all Men; if they 


had the ſame Capacities, and were all a- 
hke free from Imperfection and Nonſenſe; 
if one Man could reaſon as well as ano- 


ther, without knowing any Thing of the 

Rules of Argument; if this Man's Con- 
duct and Temper were as diſcreet as his 
Neighbour's, either in ſacred, civil, or 
ſecular Societies; and that Man's Example 


were as good as this Man's Precept; if 
they all ſpoke alike, or had the Faculty 


of talking with the ſame Purity and Power 
of Perſuaſion, without the Help of any 
Art. But there's a great deal of Inven- 
tion wanting to bring Things to this Per- 


fection; for, as to the Earth, it is not 

all alike fruitful: Some Ground is barren, 
and produces nothing at all; and ſome 
next to nothing, brings forth 


only wild 
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22 and Brambles, Thiſtles and Thorns ; 
and the beſt that is, ſtands in need of being 
till'd with Labour, and improv'd accord- 
ing to the Rules of good Huſbandry. As 
to Men, indeed, they all reaſon well upon 
Things in ſome mealure ; but not ſo well 
as they might do, one would think, be- 
ing endued with Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ing: So that it is neceſſary to aſſiſt Na- 
ture by Art, both to teach thoſe People 
the true Way of Reaſoning that know 
nothing of it, and to improve thoſe to a 
Felicity of Argumentation that do know 
it, and yet lay Things but very oddly to- 
gether. They all live well in publick So- 
cieties, generally ſpeaking, as they are ſo- 
ciable Creatures; but in private ones, 
particular Neigbbourboods, Callings, and 
Capacities, they many Times behave them- 
ſelves very untowardly, one againſt ano- 
ther: And therefore the Precepts of Mo- 
ral Philoſophy are both very uſeful and 
neceſſary to reform them, and to teach 
them better Manners. They all have the 
right Uſe of ſpeaking too; but moſt Men 
do not {peak ſo well as might be wiſhed 
for, upon extraordinary Occaſions, to per- 
| Juade People, and to convince all that 


bear them, in Matters of Truth and Ju- | 


ſtice : So that they ſtand in need of be- 
ing furniſhed with the Rules of Grammar 
and Kbetorick, to ſpeak fine and agreeably, 
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to expreſs themſelves to Perfection, and 


to come off at laſt with Succeſs and Ap- 
plauſe. Now, Action lies under as great 
Diſadvantages as Nature. Every one has 
his particular Fancy, as his own Genius or 
other Men's Examples lead him to it: 
But ſome have a Way of ſpeaking and 
moving far more proper to pleaſe the Eye, 
charm the Ear, and move the Paſſions, 
than others have. Hence came the Anci- 
ents to take notice of thoſe excellent O- 
rators that were famous for this Faculty; 
and finding that, by this Means, they 
were much better heard, and convinced 
People far more powerfully than others 
did, they have carefully obſerved what- 
ever was moſt genteel, delicate and charm- 
ing, in their Voice and their Air. They 
have likewiſe, upon conſidering the Rea- 
ſon and Force of their Action, laid down 
ſome Precepts of it, and left them ad- 
dreſſed both to the Students of their own 
Time, and to all Poſterity. Such Rules 
of Action and Rhetorick J propoſe here to 
give Gentlemen that have occaſion to 
ſpeak in publick Places, to qualify them 


either for Preaching, or the Prackice of the 


Law. I deſign to ſhew them how to 
_ finiſþwhat Nature has but juſt begun; and 
to teach them how to do that by Rule and 
good Conduct, which otherwiſe they would 
do only by Chance or Hap- baxard; _ | 
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that with Decency, which otherwiſe they 
would be apt to do either too fovenly or 
too finically; to do that with Variety and 
Diſtinction, which otherwiſe they would 
| huddle up in Confuſion of Circumſtance and 
Order; and, in a word, to do that 4 pro- 
pos, which they would often do imperti- 
nently and at a Venture, were they not ac- 
compliſh'd with this Art. Twas by this 
Study, and the Practice of ſuch Rules as 
theſe, that Demoſthenes and Cicero attain'd 
to ſo wonderful a Faculty of Perſuaſion ; 
which got them the Reputation and Cha- 
racter of being the greateſt Orators that 
ever were heard of among the Grecians or 


the Romans. For the firſt and ſecond Times | 


Demoſthenes pleaded at Athens in his natu- 
ral Way of /peaking, without obſerving 
any Rule of the Voice, he was hiſſed for his 
| bad Delivery, and the remarkable Vices of 
his Pronunciation; but after he had been 
trained up to it a while under Maſters of 
the Art, he was beard with univerſal Ap- 
| plauſe, and bumm'd to Admiration: And 
tis as clear as Day, that it was Action did 
his Buſineſs; for Æſchines having once re- 
cited to the Rbadiaus a Speech which this 
great Orator had made againſt him, and 
teeing them all admire it, Well, ſaid he, 
And bow would you have admired it then, 
if you had beard it from bis own Mouth ? 


Cicero again, wo he firſt put himſelf. 
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upon pleading at Rome, was mightily com- 
mended and cried up for a very fine Wit; 
but his Delivery was naught, and his Way 
of ſpeaking did not take at all; becauſe 
he kept neither to Rule nor Meaſure with 
his Voice, and his Sounds were very harſh 
and unpleaſant. But when he had poliſhed 
off his Roughneſs, and, by the Help of 
his Tutors, had refined his Pronunciation 
to the utmoſt Degree of Perfection, he 

was preferred, on all Hands, before the 
moſt eminent Zawyers of his Standing. 
He over-ruled every Thing afterwards in 
the Courts of Judicature, and for the moſt 
part gained what Point ſoever he pleaſed 
there, upon the Honour and Excellency 
of his Pleading. | - 
After all this now, can any Man have 
the Face to ſay, that theſe Precepts of Adti- 
on are either unprofitable or unneceſſary ? 
and will not the whole World grant me 
that it is worth while to know and obſerve 

them? For, can a Man take too much 
Pains to be eloquent? 1 


CHAP. 


M.,atter * them at firſt to prevent an add 
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Directions for ACTION, to YOUNG 
MEN that have . to ſtudy how 
to ſpeak well in publick. 


Write this little Traft of Action chiefly 
tor young Gentlemen that devote them- 
felves either to the Pulpit or to the Bar, 
and I come now to ſhew them how nece/- 
fary an Art it is; but I think myſelf o- 
bliged, by the Way, to give them us Di- 
rections, that may be very ſerviceable to 
their Study, and make them good Profi- 
cients, with a little Pains and Exerciſe. 

My frſt Advice then is this; that they 
begin to ſtudy it betimes, and betake them 
_ {Ives to the Practice of it as often as they 
can conveniently, for fear of falling into 
the Imperfections and Vices of /peaking 
that are here exploded. It is an eaſy 


Way of Expreſſion, and an ill-faſhioned 
Geſture, ice they have taken any Blaſs, 
or Nature ſtands a-bend upon it; but 
when they have once got an ungenteel Ha- 
bit, and confirmed it by Cuſtom, and Time 
too, it is very difficult at leaſt, not to ſay 
impoſſible, either for them ever to unlearn 
it again, or for me to unteach it: So that 
they muſt make it the Buſineſs of 4. 7 

2 outh, 
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' Youth, up to Years of Diſcretion and Em- 
ployment. That's the Time when Nature 
is fitreſt to be wrought upon by Art; 

when it is moſt docile and apt to receive 


the Impreſſions ot Education. They are 


not to put it off to any other Age, when 
Nature will be hardened and grown more 
inflexible. *Tis true, when they come to 
Maturity and Manhood, they will beſt 
know thee own Failings, and the Imper- 
fections they labour under; but then, 
perhaps, let them repent never ſo much 
of it, the Misfortune will be paſt Cure, 


or elſe it will be too late for Men to think 


of refining at Thirty or Forty. There's 
no Dilcipline can correct an overgrown 
Error, no Recovery of Time thar is loſt, 
and no R againſt the Regiſter. For 
the ole, it will not be impertinent 
to tell you, that I have found many wor- 
thy Perſons, who came too late to the 
Knowledge of the Rules of this Art, lay 
it extremely to Heart that they had not 
the good Fortune to fall upon it ſooner, 
in an Age when they might have made 
ſome Progreſs in*it : and one I knew a- 
mongſt the reſt, that had extraordinary 
good natural Parts, and was excellently 
qualified to ſpeak in a publict Character; 


but he had never kept up to any Rule or 


Meaſure, either in his Speaking or Geſture: 


iz akbough he found out his own | 


Faults : 


Faults and Infirmities at laſt, by the Help 
of a Friend that taught him this Art, he 
durſt not venture on mending the Matter 

at that Age of Habit, for fear of loſing 

his Labour; and ſo he deſpaired ever to 
do any Good in it. But certainly he had 
all the Reaſon in the World for his Reſo- 
lution 3 for he would never have had any 
Succeſs in it, through the natural Violence, 
Liberty, and Confidence of his Temper ; 
and the Rules he ſhould have been tied up 
to, would nat only have cramped him in- 
tolerably, but alſo ſpoiled his chief Talent 
and Excellency ; which was, the Boldneſs 
and the Freedom of his ſpeaking. 
My next Caution is for young People, $ 
that are naturally bent upon Imitation, 
and eſpecially the Imitation of thoſe Per- 
fons that brought them up, as their Fathers 
andTutors, who are moſt in their Thoughts, 
and beſt in their Opinions, to take Care 
leſt they imitate them in Things contrary 
to Art and Reaſon : For they ought to 
examine the Practice of their Parents and 
MMaſters, as well as other Men, by the Rules 
of this Art of Speaking and Geſture, as they 

18 are bound to enquire into their Morals, and 

bl to diſtinguiſh their boneft Actions from di/- 

14 Honeſt ones, by the Word of God and the 
Principles of Morality, with a Deſign to 

fly the Bad and follow the Good. Youngs 

.. I * * to take un - 

in 
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in this Matter, becauſe Children often imi- 
tate their Fathers in the one as well as the 
other, without diſtinguiſhing upon the 
Quality of their Manners. Witnel: you ng 
 Alcibiades, that followed his Father's Steps 
to a Fault : He imitated him in ſpeaking 
faſt and thick, one Word crippling another. 
He tofs'd up his Head, and turn'd his 
Neck askew like him too; and wall d the 
Streets a-trip,”as ſoftly as be did, with the 
ſweeping. Train of a Gown at his Heels, 
out of Pride, Fo oppery, and. Affectation; 
as Archippus, a Poet in thoſe Days, hit 
him once in the Teeth with it. Scholars in- 
deed have commonly ſo great an Eſteem 
and Veneration for their Maſters, that they 
are too apt to admire and practiſe their 
Pices as well as their Virtues. So we read 
that Plato's Scholars imitated his clowniſh 
Way of forugging up his Shoulders, and 
Ariſtotle's affected his Stammering. Thus 
likewiſe, Alexander the Great imitated Le- 
ozidas his Governor's Example, in ma- 
king too ſwift Marches, and in fatiguing 
his Army to Death almoſt upon Exploit 
and Victory ; and he could never break 
himſelf of it. And if there's any Tutor 
in an Univerſity happens to have an [mpe- 
diment in his Speech; wheezes, as if he had 


got a Bar in his Throat; ſnuffles thro? the 


Noſe, or pronounces ſeveral Words and 
Letters very unbandſomely, not to ſay worſe, 
5 Wa 
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ou ſhall find his Pupils for the moſt part 
copy him, and contract the ſame Vices 
by Imitation : And why? Becauſe he is 
the Pattern of all their A#ions, good or 
' bad, without Diſtinction. The ſame Ob- 
jection lies againſt the Imitation of other 
great Men too; who are not without their 
Filings, let them be never ſo well quali- 
fied and accompliſhed. Every Man of 
us has his weak Side : As for Inſtance, 
M. Briſſen, the Prefident, ſays Monſieur 
du Vair, was a Man of excellent Learn- 
ing and Parts, and had the beſt Faculties 
in the World for Eloquence ; but his Ac- 
lion was naught: He ſtood akvays in the 
{ame Poſture, was ftarch'd and ſtif neck d, 
lift up his Eyes, and fix*d them upon 
Heaven as if he had been oing to Prayers; 
which, ſome he did for Fear of 
being diverted from bis Buſineſs, and di- 
fturbed in his Memory; by the Variety of 
And therefore) young Men would do well 1 
to apply themſelves as much as poſſible to 
the Perfectious of ſuch great Perſons as 
theſe; but for the Faults they find inter- 
mix d with their good Qualities, they muſt 
have a Care of not running away with then 
too, leſt they ſet up for their Action, as the 
noiſy Followers of Seneca did, for bis Elo- 
cution. He was a very brave Man, and a 
OF great Wit, n no Doubt of it; fo e i 
4 
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the young People in his Days had good 
Reaſon to ftudy to be like him, and to 
follow fo fine an Example: But, as Quin- 
tilias ſays, he had a great many good Faults; 
and it was his agreeable Vices they chiefly 
endeavoured to imitate, becauſe they found 
the leaft Difficulty init; and whatever was 
the moſt eaſy was the moſt of their Buſi- 
neſs. Beſides, fays he, when they took 
upon them to ſpeak as he did, inſtead of 
doing him an Honour, or a Piece of Ju- 
ſtice, they did but do him a Diskindneſs, 
and defamed him with their Affectation and 
Foppery. There are many others yet, 
now-a-days, not only among young Stu- 


Z dents, but alfo among Men who are come 


fo Years of Diſcretion and Government, 


and Men of Senſe too, that commit the 


ſame Error. They think the Vices of 
their Language ſufficiently warranted by 
the Authority 


of ſo great a Man as Seneca, 


and their Stile current enough by his Wax 
of Writing, But we muſt be govern'd 
in this Matter, as in every Thing elſe, 


by Reaſon, and not be led away by Ee. 
ampie. : 


D's. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Sex AKING; ard, firſt of all, what 
the ORaTOR miſt do to be heard 
without Difficulty and Trouble. 


HE firft Thing to be conſidered in 
this Treatiſe is Pronunciation, or 
Speaking, as it regards the Satisfaction of 
the Ear; which is called the. Organ of 
Learning, or the Senſe of Diſcipline : That 
is to ſay, it is the Hearing which conveys 
dhe firſt Principles of all Sciences, and the 
Precepts of all Arts, to the Unger 
Give me Leave to ſay then, that the 
 Orator's chief Buſineſs 5 to be to 
ſpeak, in his Place, ſo as to be heard and 
underſtood with Eafe : For if he were not 
beard at all, he would ſpeak to 20 Pur- 
Foſe ;, and if he were not well beard, with- 
| out Difficulty, he would lie under theſe two | 
Diſadvantages : The one IS, that People 
would be unwilling to give themſelves 
the Trouble of bearing him; for whatever 
is difficult to the Ear, muſt needs be heard 
with Chagrin and Impatience, becauſe it 
requires ſo much Attention: And then a- 
gain, the Auditory that cauld have the Pa- 
tienee for a while, would, without Doubt, 
be harangued quite out of Humour, and 
5 Giſcouraged from _ bim * 0 bod | 
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forced Attention were to hold for any long 
Time. The other Diſadvantage would 
be this, that when the Ear was at ſo much 
Pains to make out his Words, the Mind 
would be fo much the eſs atteritive to the 
Matter of his Diſcourſe ; which is always 

the beſt worth our while and our hearing. 

But, to avoid both theſe Inconveniences, 
he dow need have a clear and a ſtrong Yaice ; 
if not to the ſame Degree of Perfection 
that Trachallus had, who, Quintilian tells 
us, upon four Courts ſitting all at once in 
the Julian Hall, for the hearing of Cauſes 
and the Dif patch of Juſtice, was heard, 

- and underſtood, and commended, not only 
by the firſt, where he pleaded, but by all 
four : Such a Voice at leaſt he ſhould have 

as would fill the Place where he ſpeaks. 

For St Auſtin very well obſerves, that the 

Voice ought to be ſo loud as to reach the 

fartheit Ear of the Auditory. Some Men 

have ſuch a Voice naturally; others have 
it only partly by Nature and partly by 

Art, as they perfect the one by the Exer- 
cCiſe of the other; ; and ſome again have it 

not at all, nor know which Way in the 
World to attain it. Now, he that Na- 

ture had endowed with this Faculty to a 

| of Eminence, has a great Gift, 

without Queſtion, for ſpeaking ; and is in 

a fair Way to make an eloquent Man, if 
he but diſcharge 5 yy kt and im- 

> yu 
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prove ſo good a Talent to the beſt- Ad- 
vantage: But, on the other hand, if Na- 
ture has given a Man no ſuch Bleſng, and 
his Voice be good for nothing, thro” ſome 
Indiſpoſition of bis Organs, either of the 
Tongue, the Throat, the Breaſt, or the 
Lungs; or if he has any notorious Liſping 
and Tovineh Hefitation or Stammering in 
his Speech, I cannot adviſe him better than 
Apollonius, the Rbetorician, did thoſe Gen- 
tlemen that would have learned ibis Art of 
him: For, as ſoon as he ſaw they wanted 
the natural Endowments that were abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to qualify them for the Work, 
he pronounced upon their Iucapacity, and 
declared for their ſtudying ſomething elſe, 
rather than beat their Brains about an Ex- 
erciſe which was not in the Art of Man 
to teach them with Credit or Succeſs, and 
run the Risk of forcing Nature to the 
Prejudice of their Health, which, next'to 
their very Being, was the moſt valuable 
Thing under the Sun, and the grunt | 
Good they had to preſerve. 
However yet, if he has all the other 
Parts and Powers of Oratory, and wants 
only this one Qualification, I would have 
him make Uſe of his Talent, and do as 
| {{ocrates did under the ſame Imperfection 
of ſpeaking, who excell'd in every Thing 
_ elſe but his Yoice. I knew, ſays he, in 
bis PANATHENAICON, * my Nature was 
| 1 00 
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too ſoft for Action, and my Voice too feeble 
and puny to ſpeak as I ſhould do upon Pu- 
blick Affairs. I found myſelf unqualified, 
in this reſpect, for 7 and yet, me- 
thought, I was capable of conceiving the 
Truth ef Things as. well as others that 
bragg'd more of their Faculties and Know- 
ledge, tho not of ſpeaking them ſo well off 
the Lip in 4 great Aﬀembly ; for F want 
the two main Things that do the Wark of an 
Orator among us, Voice and Confidence, 
as much as my Neighbours: and they that 
are not furniſhed with theſe E e Cara | 
are of no Eſteem in the World. However, 
T bad ſo much Courage left yet, that I could 
nat bring myſelf to pefalve upon leading a 

8 — of Orig and Diſhonour : So that, 
Being unfit for managing the Buſineſs of Law, 
and no-way qualified for publick Employ- 
ment, I 7 myſelf to the private Study 
of Wiſdom, and to write my Senſe of Things ; 
not upon ſuch little Nahe as Deeds, Bar- 
gains, Covenants, or Contracts betwixt 
Man and Man; but upon the State of 
Greece, upon the Publick Affairs of Go- 
vernment and of Kings. 

In this Cafe, let him take my Counſel, 
and follow the Example of that great Ora- 
tor; and tho' he cannot ſet off his Ha- 
rangues with the Graces of good Speaking 
and Geſture, I would adviſe him to make 

Amends for that Failing by * 

85 FCC 
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adorn the Speech, and ſoften the Sound of 
Words ; by fine Turns of Expreſſion; 
by the « Numbers of Oratory, and 
the delicate Cadences of his Periods - So 
that his Diſcourſes, like [ſocrates's, may 
be agreeable enough of themſelves, with- 
out Action, or without being read with 
much Art and Study. But To Man that 
lies under no greater Impediment than of 
having only a weak Voice, need not de- 
ſpair, nor be diſcouraged from attempting 
to /peak upon publick Occaſions, but _ 
to do what he can rather to ſtre 
it, and accompliſh it for that Pu — 
Demoſthenes did fo, and gained his Point 
too. However, Plutarch ſays in his Lyfe, 
that he had naturally a weak Voice, an Im- 
Pediment in his Speech, a ſbort Breath; and 
vyet he ventured, in ſpight of Fate, and al! 
his Failings, to ſpeak publickly /wice: 
but he was b:fſed both Times. He adds 
alſo, that the Orator being diſcountenanced 
by this bad Succeſs, made. his Complaint 
to Satyrus, to this Effect: That be Took 
more Pains than any Orator of them all, 
and could never yet pleaſe People. Why, 
fays Satyrus, Take no Thought, Man, I'll 
mend that Matter preſently, I warrant 
you.” Upon this he made him repeat 
ſome Verſes out of Euripides or Sophocles 
which he did, you muſt think, with a very 
ill Grace. Bur when he had made _ 
= 5 , = L 
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Stuff of it, Satyrus ſaid the ſame Ver ſes af- 
ter him; and be gave them ſuch an Air 
in the Repetition, /poke them with an Ac- 
cent and a Geſture ſo ſuitable to the Sub- 
ject, that Demoſthenes himſelf thought them 
quite another Thing, and diſcovered his 
own Failing and Infirmity. Eunomus and 
Andronicus, two great Maſters of Rhetorick, 
gave Demoſthenes the ſame Advice too, and 
the ſame Encouragement; and, after that, 
he fell upon the Study of this Art of 
Speaking and Geſture with the utmoſt Ap- 
plication and Eagerneſs. Well then, and 
what came of it at laſt? Why, firſt he 
_ built himſelf a little Cloſer under Ground, 
and then he went down thither every Day 
to practiſe his Voice, and manage his Body. 
He would often ſtay there two or three 
Months together, poring upon this Study; 
and he would ſhave his Head half-way, 
on Purpofe, when he had a-mind-to go 
abroad either upon Buſineſs or Diverfion, 
that he might not appear in the Condition 
and Dreſs he was in there. There did he 
exerciſe himſelf with no little Contention 
and Force, upon ſpeaking what he had read 
and what he had got by Heart, with a loud 
Voice: fo that his Organs open'd by De- 
grees, and his Voice clear d up very fen- 
 tibly, and grew ſtronger every Day than 
other. But he had many other great Diffi- | 
eulties to encounter beſides bis. His 


Tongue 
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Tongue was ſo groſs that he could not ſpeak 
his Words plain and diſtinct, nor pronounce 
ſome Letters at all, as the R in particular; 
which made People ſay in a Joke, that he 
knew not ſo much as how to pronounce 
the firſt Letter of the Name of his Art. 

He was fo fbort-winded in the next Place, 
that he could /peak but a very few Words 

| together without taking his Breath u 

it; which was a reſty and broken-winded 
kind of Pronunciation. The great Noiſe 

of Aſſemblies before which he was to ſpeak, 
was another Difficulty he had to ſurmount : 
But, for all this, he found out a Way to 
overcome every one of theſe O'ſtructions. 
Firſt, he cured the Groſſne/s of nis Tongue = 


ke, D,Zz1.. AÞ nan > e 22 7 * In rae 
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he pick'd up out ol the uriing Stream; 

which was a very cooblebene Experiment 
to him, and bindered his Speech cb daghab 

at firſt: but afterwards, when he came to 
practiſe without Pebbles in his Manth, he 

found the good Effects of it in the Liberty 

of his Tongue, and the Facility of ſpeaking. 

He broke himſelf of breathing ſhort, in the 
next Place, by running up Hill, and repeat- 
ing over certain Ver ſes, or ſome Sentences 

of his Harangues that he had by Heart, 

bolt upright as he went; which ſtrength- 
ned his Lungs, : made him long-winded. 
And, laſt of all, he conquer*d the Clamour 
of Aſſemblies, by going now and then 2 
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the Sea Shore, when it was moſt troubled, 
boiſterous, and roaring at full Sea, ſaying 
ſome or other of his Orations there 
aloud, and ftriving to raiſe his Voice above 
the murmuring Noiſes of the Faves. So 
that, in fine, he made himſelf abſolute 
Maſter of Speaking. And, for Geſture, 
he took this Method; after he was well 
inſtructed in the Precepts and Exerciſe of 
it, he had a great Looking-gla/s made him, 
where he might ſee all his Shapes at once 
in full Proportion and Symmetry, and know 
how to correct every Motion, or Poſture 
of his Body, which tranſgreſs'd the Rules 
of Art that his Maſters had taught him, 
by the Help of fo juſt a Reflexion. By 
this Means he became at laſt one of the 
_ beſt Speakers of the Age he liv'd in, for 
Action as well as for all the other Parts of 
Oratory. Well then, Gentlemen, imitate 
Demoſthenes, towards the accompliſhing 

of this Work. Do but give yourſelves 
fo much Trouble as the Thing will require, 
and your Nature will eaſily bear up to it; 
and II will warrant the reſt, both for Suc- 
ceſs and Applauſe. It will make you as 
good Orators as the beſt Favourite of them 
JJ... GT 
Have you a weak Voice then? Make it 
' Your Buſineſs to fortify it as much as poſ- 
| fible. Whatever you read, or get of 
Book, ſpeak it out aloud, and make it 
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your own by Pronunciation. This Exer- 
.ciſe, if it be moderate, is very good for 
our Health; but you muſt have a ſpecial 
Care at firſt not to over-ftrain your Voice. 
And therefore Plutarch very well recom- 
mends ſeveral Exerciſes of the Body to other 
People, that may conduce to the Health 
as well as divert ; but he appoints no 
other for thoſe Perſons that /peak upon 
publick Orcaſſons, than what their Profeſſion 
obliges them to in courſe ; that is, to be 
often diſconr/ing and haranguing, or at 
leaſt reading out aloud, and railing up the 
Foice as high as Nature will well bear: 
an Exerciſe, in his Opinion, far more 
wholeſome and uſeful for this Purpoſe than 
all others; for, ſays he, while other Mo- 
tions only ſet the Limbs at work, and ſtir 
the external Members of a Man, the Voice 
exerciſes a nobler Part of the Body, and 
ſtrengthens the Lungs that give it Breath. 
It augments the natural Heat, thins the 
Bload, cleanſes the Veins, opens all the 
Arteries, prevents every Obſtruction, and 
keeps the groſs Humours from thickening 
into a Miſcbief. But if this Exerciſe 
proves too hard for you, too violent for 
your Conſtitution, or too dangerous for |} 
your breaſt and your Lungs, you mar, 
then very well be allowed the Conduct of #& 
managing it, as St Ambroſe did ; who, St 
Auftin tells us, uſed to read lou * FE 
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| himſelf to preſerve his Voice, becauſe he 
knew well enough if it had been ſpent in 
his private Readings, it would have failed 
him upon his publick Performances. How- - 
ever, in the mean time, you would do 
well to be turning over a Leaf now and 
then, and reading ſome Pages aloft, to 
try your Strength, and to keep up the 
Vigour of Voice. 

Are you apt to faulter in your Speech? 
Accuſtom 'yourſelf, in your private Lec- 
tures and Rebearſals, to — your 
Words and — ſo , * af- 

ter another, that they may 1 al have their 

full Sound and Proportion. And when 

once you have got a Habit of ſpeaking 

intelligibly plain, you may afterwards ex- 

_ preſs yourſelf more fluently, without maf- 
Jung through a Sentence. But do you 

find it a difficult Matter to avoid this 

4 A gg Caſes, as 

ſet Forms eaking, or Phraſes 

r you commonly make Ute of? 25 


tthen, if you cannot 8 bring your 


Buſineſs about, as tis impoſſible for ſome 
ſtuttering People to do it, it is but changing 


the Orderof the Words, inſerting a ſmooth _ 


Particle or two, and putting a /ynonymous 
Word m here and there fur that which 
made you faulter, and you'll gain your . 
Point with the * F aciliry ima 
— | 3 
1 1 
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If you cannot pronounce the Letter 


(R), after all the Pains you have taken to 


maſter the Weakneſs, and think it in vain 


to attempt it againſt a natural Incapacity; 


you are not to give it over yet for an Im- 


Poſſubility ; but to uſe all Means within the 
Power of Nature and of Art, to correct | 


the Error, and conquer the Difficulty. 


For, altho* the Athenians, that had ſo nice - 


and delicate an Ear, could endure this 
Imperfection in Alcibiades, it was either 
out of the fond Affection and Favour they 


Attraction to whatſoever he faid : But if 


Stammering be a Vice for all that, which 
very much offends the Ear, renders the 


Expreſſion often ambiguous to the Under- 


ſtanding, and is made the Subject of 


Ralley and Ridicule, (as the Prets of 
thoſe Days give us to underſtand it was 
laugh'd at in the Theatre of Athens) we 
ought to endeavour the Correction of it 
for our own Intereſt, and need not deſpair 


either of Power or Capacity to do it, by 


good Inſtruction and conſtant Practice. 


Fhus Demaſt henes induſtriouſly refined his 


Pronunciation of the (R); and thus may 
you as well perfect yours too, if you pleaſe. 


"wn 1 up to your . rc mY 


* 


had for his Perſon, or becauſe he had ſome 
other Charms in his Pronunciation to 
make Amends for it; and they thought 
that it gave a certain natural Grace and 
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of pronouncing that Letter roundly, with 
the utmoſt Liberty and Volubility in the 
World ; provided yet that you do but 
pronounce it zndifferently well, in ſome De- 
gree only of Perfection, it will be ſuffi- 
cient, perhaps, to eſtabliſh you a Reputa- 
tion of having the Grace of it among ſome 


or other of your Hearers. 


There are ſome Perſons again that are 


affected with another Vice, which the Greek 


Rhetoricians call Plateaſm ; that is to lay, 


a broad Way of ſpeaking, with the Mouth 
wide open, and of bellowing out a great 
Sound, but nothing ſo confuſed and in- 
_ articulate as the Noiſe of it; inſomuch 


that a Man may hear them a great Way 
off with Eaſe, but underſtand no more of 
their awling than the Bruit of wild Beaſts. 


Now this is not Nature's Fault, but a 


Vice of meer Afﬀectation and Conceit ; for 


_ theſe Toify People affect to ſpeak open 


moutb'd, and fancy that this thundering 


_ Clatt of theirs gives Power and Majeſty 
--; ao me Speech: But, on the contrary, tis 
this deprives it of its greateſt Virtue and 


Perfection; whichis, to be well heard every 


Word of it, and well underſtood in all its 


Parts. Beſides that, it robs it of its very 


being a Speech too; for there's not a Nord 
in it, but only an inarticulate Huddle of 
Sound and Voice. And where's the Elo- 


| cation of . ? We 


muſt 


5 
muſt therefore take Care to avoid this 
Way of Speaking, that renders a Diſcourſe 


| unprofitable to the Underſtanding: For 
five or /ix Words, pronounced in this Fa- 


fhion, muſt needs make us loſe the Senſe 


of a whole Sentence; and many Sentences 


fo ill fpcken, and ſo ill beard, muſt needs 


endanger the underſtanding of a whole 


Diſcourſe : So that a Man can carry no 


thing away with him, either of neat or of 
perfect, from ſuch a clamorous Harangue, 
and fo clowniſh a Piece of Fargon. 


I bere's another Vice of ſpeaking, yet 


quite contrary to the former, which the 
Grecians have called Cælaſtomy. It conſiſts 


mn mumbling, when a Man does not open 
his Mouth wrde enough for his Words. He 


makes a contounded Noiſe, rumbling about 


the Roof of his Mouth, as if he were 


ſpeaking out of a Cave or a Churn ; but 


hardly ever ſends forth one diſtinct Sound 


all-the while on this Side his Teeth, or 


conveys you one articulate Ward farther 


than his Lips: And this hollow Way of 
ſpeaking is no leſs troubleſome and dif- 


I am now to advance only two Words 
more upon the Orators Care to be heard 


and underſtood without Difficulty. Firſt, 


| There are two Things requiſite to qualify 
R 


as contemptible to the Hearing, as it is 


wh, —AGY wo. fd oa 
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| difinct and articulate Voice, and a very 
Frong and vigorous Pronunciation; but - 4 
former is the more important and 
ſary of the two. Ver » Mie thn owe 
ly an indifferent Voice, if his Pronunciation 
| be but diſtinct, he ſhall be underſtood 
with far more Eaſe than another that, has 
a ſtronger and more audible; Faculty of 
; ſpeaking, but does not articulate his ords 
| fo well. For the Purpoſe, I have the 
| Honour to be acquainted with a worthy 
5 Perſon of about Threeſcore Years of Age 
= > or upwards, that ſpeaks in a publick 
E 2 Character; and tho? he always had but a 
very mean V, vice, yet becauſe he Pronounces _ 
his Wards fo diſtinetiy, without loſing the 
Sound of a Hilable, he is always -——Y 
with Admiration, and underſtocd with the 
greateſt Facility in Nature; and that to 
7 this Day too, unleſs his Organs have fail- 
ed him very much within theſe few Years, 
T and be grown too weak for an Auditory, 
through the Infirmities of Old Age. 
Secondly, The next Thing required is an 
audible and Arong Voice; and we muſt not 
think to acquire cir all on a ſudden, neither 
dy main Strength or intemperate Violences | 
} upon Nature, but to come to it by De- 
1 grees: For ſo the Voice, which at firſt was 
faint, law, or weak, will become leuder by 
little and little, and grow ſtronger inſen- 
ſibly, by; accuftoming ourſelves to the 
V 
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moderate Exerciſes of Art, without doing 


any Prejudice either to the Breaſt or the 

Les By this means, in ſhort, a Man 
may bring his Voice at laſt to that Puch of 
Perlection, e eee ee 
If able a fh. 
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The Way to be HEARD with 
DELIGHT. 


LT is not enough for the Orator to be 
beard only without Difficulty and Pain, 


2 bur he muſt endeavour to be heard alſo, 


i poſſible, with Pleaſure. and Delight ; 
and therefare, you muſt make it your 
main Bufineſs, in the firſt Place, to render 
your Voice as fwweet, and ſaft, and agreeable 
Er So that if you be 
inclined to any thing, either of 
© barſh, Boarſe, or abſtrepercus Voice, you 
muſt enquire into the Cauſe of it for a Cure; 
and it you find it comes only from an | 
41 Habit you have gat, or ſo, you ought 


| to take up a Reſolution of anpraifing it 


as ſoon as poſſible, and of running up a 
Cotenter-cuſtom againſt it, of better Service 
5 and Satisfaction to the Publict; but if 


Jou 


_ r i. 
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you diſcover that it proceeds from ſome 


natural Diſpofition of your Body, and the 
Organs ot your Voice, you muſt then try 


to recover it, as well by Sobriety — 
good Regimen, according to the Advice 


of your Phyſicians, as by careful and con- 


ſtant Exerciſe. As for Temperance and 
Government, I leave it to the Doctors; 3 


but the Ancients have obſerved the Morn- 
ing for Exerciſe, and adviſed it for the 


belt I ime, when all the Organs of the 


Body are leaſt embarraſſed and obſtructed. 
But that #h:s Ari of ſoftening and timing 


of the Pronunciation may be acquired by 


Care, Induſtry, and Exerciſe, it is plain 
from the Example of Cicero, to a Con- 


viction: For Plutarch ſays in his Life, 


that he had at firſt a very rude and ab- 


ſtreperous Voice, betore he went into Greece; 


but by ſtaying there a while, he brought 
it to ſo much Sweetneſs and Delicacy, that 
he charm'd the Ear with the fofteft Sounds, 


and a moft agreeable Harmony. In fine, 


you muſt. endeavour to give your Voice 


| ſuch a Smootbneſs, that the 7 ur ns, the 
Tones, and the joft Meaſures of it, may 
pleaſe the Ear ot your Auditor, tho he 
underſtand nothing 


at all either of your 
Language, or of the Subjet? of your Dif 


de As. Phe rolls us of Pha- 


vorinus the Sapbiſt, and of Adrian the 


 Phanician, that thoſe "wy Pcrſons who 5 
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knew nothing of the Greek 7 ongue, took 
great Delight to hear them declamm in 
Greek, their Periods were fo . and 
their Cadences ſo delicate. 

In the next Place, you muſt alſo ſhun 
that reigning Vice among many People, of 
coughing and ſpitting otten while they are 
Healing; which mightily interrupts the 
Pronunciation, and is extremely ungrate- 
ful and diſagreeable both to the Eyes and 
the Ears of the Hearers. But that it is 
not impracticable to avoid this Vice, on 
the one hand, and that it is for the moſt 
an Effect rather of an ill Cuſtom than of 
Neceſſity or Nature, on the other, is as 
plain as Experience can make it, becauſe 
molt Men refrain from it. And I kn]. 
a2 Divine that never coughs nor ſpits in 

the Pulpit, when he has got the greateſt 
Cold in his Head. *Tis no Matter whe- 

ther he comes to have this Conduct by 
long Practice, or whether it be the Heat 
of his Action which ſtops the Defluxion of 
Rheum for that Time. However, 1 
mean that you are to do no more than 
you can to avoid hawking and ſpawling : 
For ſome People are fo troubled with 
 Phlegym and Pthifick, at certain Times and 
"Seaſons of the Year, that it is impoſſible 
for them to abſtain wholly from one or 
the other in their preaching ; but they 
* to do as much as mey can, at leaſt, 


_to- 
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towards the correcting of ſo unmannerly 
a Vice, if they they have any Value for a 
decent Way of ſpeaking, or would make 
the Pronunciation agreeable to their Hear- 
ers, But as to the Matter of coughing, 
it was in Faſhion in former Days; and 
there have been Preachers formerly ſo ex- 
travagant as to affect it for a Thing that 
added Grace and Gravity to their Diſcourſe. 
As, for Example, Oliver Maillard, in one 
of his Sermons he made at Bruges in the 
| Year 1500, mark'd the Places and Para- 
graphs of his Diſcourſe with a hem, hem, 
| bem, where he had a Deſign to cough up- 
on itz as it may be ſeen at his Day in 
Prans. 

The only Thing, after this, I can re- 
commend to your Care and your Time, 


z to put yourſelf upon varying your Voice 


— ou. to the Diverſity ot the Subjects 
you are to ſet forth, of the Paſſions you 
would either expreſs yourſelf, or excite 
in others, and of the ſeveral Parts of your 
Speech, according to the Varicty of Words, 
ſtronger or weak er, higher or lower, as 
vill beſt ſerve your Turn and anſwer their 
uality. For, as a ſcraping Fiddler, that 
ſhould harp always upon one String, 
would be ridiculous, and his Mufick in- 
tolerable; ſo there is nothing can grate the 
Ear of your Auditors ſo much, and give 
them fo great a Diſguſt, as a Voice _ | 
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the ſame Key, to the Tune of Hum-drum, 
without either Divifon or Variety. This 
Vice is remarkable in moſt Speakers, and 
cannot but take Notice of it. There's 
hardly a good. Voice to be found among 
Men, that fills the Ear well, which has 
not ſomething agreeable in it, let them 
manage it never. ſo much without Mea- 
fure : but it would be infinitely more plea- 
Ang, if they knew how to give it the juſt 
Turns, and a Variation ſuitable to Subjects 
and Paffions : Beſides that, ſuch Voices, 
which are ſo fine, and yet ſo ill governed, 

are very rare and uncommon ; but for 
= ones, that are common enough 
in the World, /is Vice renders them di/- 
agreeable to all Intents and Purpoſes. 
To paſs on further then: I ſay, that this 
ſtiff Uniformity of the Voice is not only un- 
pleaſant to the Ear, but prejudices the 


Diſcourſe itſelf extremely too, and diſ- 


points the Effect it ſhould have upon 


the Hearers, for two Realons. The one 


is, that an equal Way of ſpeaking, when 
the Pronunciation is all of a-prece, and 
every where upon the ſame Sound, renders 
All the Parts of the Speech equal too upon a 
very unjuſt Level; tor it takes away all 
Power "from that which has the greateſt 
of Argument, in the reaſoni 


ng 

Part, and all Laſtre from that which has 
W 
0 
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figurative Part of a Diſcourſe, throughout 
the whole Work: So that, in ſhort, that 
which ought to ſtrike: the Paſſions moſt, 
moves them not at all in effect, becauſe it 
is ſpoken all alike fo, and dabbered over 
without any Diſtinction or Variety. The 
other, that there is nothing lulls us aſeep 
ſooner, nothing ſo dull and heavy as a 
long Diſcourſe, without ever turning the 
Tone, or changing a Note for it; and 
there are many Perſons, altho* they ſhould 
fix ncver ſo ſtedfaſtly upon ſuch a Speaker, 
and reſolve to hear him with the utmoſt 
Regard and Attention, would not be able 
yet to hold up their Eyes till he had half 
done, upon this Deficiency of his Pronun- 
ciation ;, and yet, for all this, Monotony is 
not only a common Vice, but almoſt uni- 
ver ſal roo among publick Orators. I was 
fubject to it myſelf, at firſt, as well as o:ber 
Men; and I cannot imagine how any 
body could endure to give me the Hear- 
ing upon it: for my Delivery then was 
ſo troubleſome and dilgreeable, that I 
could hardly reconcile it to my own Ears : 
Upon which I bethought mylelt ever after 
of varying my Voice ſeveral Ways, to 
make it leſs uniform and ungrateful. In 
the firft Place, I began to conſider how 
this vicious Way of ſpeaking came to ſuch 
2 Height among Men, and crept up fo 
much into — and Diſcipline ; ſome _ 
People 
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People running careleſly into it, without 
ever _—__— Ae themſelves Leave to think, 
wing very well it is vicious, 
in have much ado to reform it. And I 
could find no other Cauſe of it at laſt, 
but bad Education : For they that teach 
Children to read, learn them an ill Cuſtom 
of pronouncing every Word alike, in the 
ſame Cant and Tone; the Fault of moſt 
School-miſtrefſes: And when theſe Children 
advance into Grammar or Rhetorick, they 
fall perhaps into no better Hands, of Ma- 
fters that teach them their Rudiments in the 
ſame Meaſure and Method, without ever 
taking Care to correct the i Habit of 
ſpeaking they have got; but rather giving 
them a bad Example themſelves, by pro- 
nnouncing every Word they read or fay off- 
bock, with the ſame Accent, and quite 
another Tone than what we uſe in our daily 


| Diſcour ſe and common Converſation, than e 


inſtructing Youth in the Variation of the 
Voice for Publick Buſineſs; how they ought 
to proportion and adjuſt their Pronuncia- 
_ tion upon every Punctilio, (when they come 

to make Speeches) to the Grandure of their 
Audience, and the Multitude of their Au- 
 ditors. Upon this I refolv'd to be govern'd 


by better Maſters, and to make Nature and 


Reaſon my Guides: and they muſt be your 
Maſters too, take my Word for it, if you | 
would do — in this Ar. 85 1 
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_ Nature itſelf tells us, that we ought to 
e ourſelves otherwiſe when we 
— of Melancholy and mournful Things, 
than we ſhould do a Merry-making upon 
Joy or Pleaſantry; otherwiſe, when we re- 
prove People for committing ſome great 
Crime or other, than when we are com- 
forting them that are in Affliction; other- 
wiſe, when we upbraid a Man for his 
Faults, than when we would % Pardon 
for our own; otherwiſe again, when we 
threaten ;, otherwiſe, when we promiſe, or 
pray a thing, and humbly beg the Favour , 
otherwiſe, when we are in a good Humour, 
the Paſſions calm, and the Mind ſerene; 
and otherwiſe, when we are upon the 
Tranſports of Choler and ill Nature. This 
Variation is ſo natural to us, that if we 
ſhould hear two Perſons haranguing both 
together in a Language we did not under- 
| ſtand at all; the one in Anger, and the 
other in Fear ; one of them ſpeaking with 
Foy, and the other with Sorrow ; we might 
eaſily diſtinguiſh the Paſſions of the one 
from the other, not only by their Coun- 
tenance and their Geſture, but by the dif- 
ferent Tone and Cadence of the Voice. So 
that the Pronunciation ought to be natural, 
and we mult do as Nature dictates: For 
the nearer it comes up to Nature, the 
more perfect it is; and the further of 
from it, the more vicious. The leſs 2 
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fetted, ſtill the better ; for a natural Va- 
riation is beſt. The only Way then to 
get this Knack of varying the Voice, is to 
make your own Reflections upon common 
Chat, and to take Notice of any ordinary 
Diſcourſe, either in Town or in Table-talk. 
You are likewiſe to mind how you /peak 
yourſelf, when you are in Company ; what 
a Woman ſays in a Paſſion for an Injury 
done her, and how ſhe proneunces upon the 
Loſs of her dear Huſband or her Child. 
And when you have made theſe private 
| Obſervations, you muſt endeavour to ex- 
preſs yourſelt after the ſame Manner upon 
the like Occaſions in publick; only you 
would do well to diſtinguiſh upon the 
Place, how much more audible your Voice 

 _ ought to be for the Court or a Church, 
than for a private Chamber. Our beſt 
Actors change their Voice thus, according 
to the different Quality of Perſons, and the 
Diverſity of Subjects; and they ſpeak as 
naturally upon the Stage, and in the ſame 
Tone too, as they do in a familiar Club- 
room; ſaving that they are obliged to ac- 
cent their Words louder there, and to 
proportion the Force and Vebemence of 

their Voice to the Vaſtneſs of a Theatre. 

As for Reaſon, it teaches us, in the 
firſt Place, that God Almighty hath bleſſed 
15 with the Faculty of Speech above all 
other Creatures, and given us Words > | 
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the Interpretation of our Thoughts, and 
the Mirrour or Reflection of our Paſſions : 
So that we are under the greateſt Duty, 
both to bim and ourſelves, to ſet forth the 

naked Truth of Things, and to expreſs 
the different Operations and Sentiments of 
our Souls ingenioufly by the different Ac- 
cents and Turns of our Voice, for the raiſing 
of the like Paſſions and Opinions in thoſe 
that hear us. But it ſhews us allo, in the 
ſecond Place, that as God, in the Creation 
of the World in general, divided it into ſo 
many ſeveral Shapes and Forms and Fi- 
gures, in the viſible Order and Harmony 
we admire now; without which it would 
have been but a confus*d Chaos ſtill, and 
an indigeſted Lump: and as in the Pro- 
duction of our human Body in particular, 
he made it up of ſo many different Parts 
and Particles, Members of Lite and Adti- 
en; without which it would only have 
been a monſtrous dull Maſs of Flefb : So 
ought we to make Ule of Yariety to 
enliven the Matter of our publick Diſcour- 
ſes; not only by Invention, Diſpoſition and 
Elocution, but as well alſo by the Powers 
of Pronunciation and ſpeaking. 


Nov, if we would poliſb and refine our 


Speech, and ſet off our Pronunciation with 
ſo much Grace and Agreeableneſs, that it 
ſhould oblige the Hearers, even under the 

greateſt” Prejudices and Diſguſts, to re- 
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collect their Attention to it with NReliſb and 
Delight, we muſt vary the Voice as often 
as 1t lies in our Power. All the Difficulty 
therefore that remains, is to know bow to 
do it, and to do it well to the Purpoſe 
too; which I am now going to reduce 


into the beſt Rules 1 can. 
FF 


E WO 


General Rull. Es for the VARIATION 
of the VoICE. 


s the Body has three Dimenſions, 
-21 for its Length, Breadth and Thick- 
xeſs; ſo the Veice has three principal Dif- 
ferences of Highneſs or Lowneſs, of Vebe- 
mence or Softneſs, and of Swiftneſs or Som- 
neſs. The Orator's Bulinels is to keep up 

a juſt Meaſure in all theſe Diſtinctions, and 
to obſerve that Variety throughout the 
| whole Speech, which we have aſſerted for 
F 0%; Co: 
But the chief Thing will be, to maintain 
a true Medium of the Voice; becauſe both 
the Extremes of it are vicious and diſagree- 


. able. And therefore, firſt, with regard 


to the Height of it, we muſt have a Care 
of not raiſing it always to the higheſt Note it 
aan reach on the one Hand; ang 
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fing it always to the lomeſt it will go on the 
= . ſtrain it always to ſuch an 
extraordinary Height, would not be to 

each or to plead, but to make a Noiſe ; 
fike thoſe loud-tongued Orators in the 
Time of Tully, whom he compares to 
Cripples that got on Horſeback becauſe they 
could not walk on Foot; they made a baws 
ling becauſe they knew not how to ſpeak: 
and as be did himſelf too, before he was 
better inſtructed in this Art by the moſt 
fkilful Maſters; forcing his Voice often up 
to the harſbeſt Accents and moſt obſtreperous 
Heights. For, over and above_the Inde- 
cency and Ungenteelneſs of Clamour and 
Noiſe, it very readily brings the Throat 
of the Speaker to a Heoarſeneſs, and the Ears 
of the Hearer to an Averfion. To fink 
_ © the Yacelikewiſe, on the contrary, into the 
_ loweſt Baſe, and keep it always in the ſame 
Tone, would be to mutter rather than to 
| ſpeak; and it would make a very filent 
Meeting, where a Man could not be heard 
at all, or be beard but by a very few Peo- 
ple, and the reſt of the Auditors might 
go away as they came, not one Word the 
wiſer for him. Martianus Capella is 
mightly miſtaken in this Point, or elſe he 
explains himſelt very ill, when he fays, 
that the Orator ought to ſet his Voice to 
the beſt of his Ear, by reading to himſelf 
in private, before he plæads in publick; 
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and to begin it rather with a low Murmur 
than a loud Noiſe in his Chamber, that he 
may be able to ſpeak with the ſame Voice 
and the ſame Tone in Court: For how 

could be be beard in a great Aſſembly, 1 
would fain know, with a lem murmuring 
Voice? There's no Conſort or Muſick with- 
out keeping a Mean betwixt high and low, 

Muttering and making a Noiſe. 

— Secondly, For the Vebemence of the Fakes, 
in the nex> Place, a Man muſt not 


Ba it upon every turn to the laſt Extre- 


mity: For he would not be able to hold 


it long up to this Violence, till it would 
- | fail him all of a ſudden, like the Strings 
of a Mufical Inſtrument, that break when 
they are wound up a Pin too high. In 
this Caſe, he would either have the ſame 
Fortune with Adrian the Phænician, that 
Phileſtratus ſpeaks of, who tutfered him- 
| {elf to be tranſported into ſuch a tragical 
Fit of ſpeaking, that he loft his Force in a 
Moment ; and was forced either to hold. 
his Tongue, or to mourn it out fo faint or 


lot, that People could hardly hear him, 


and nuch leſs underſtand what he faid : 
Or elſe, he would run the Rift of Zofemus, 
the Freeman of Pliny, junior; who having 
_ overſtrained himſelt with the Violence of 
his Rehearſals, vomited Blood upon it: 


| ſo that his Maſter was forced to forbid 


bins that Exerciſe for ſome Time, and 
| made 
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made him take a ſhort Tour into Egypt for 
the Recovery of his Health. The Coun- 
try, Retircment, and good Air, fet him 
quickly to rights; but, upon his Return, 
he fell a — again with the ſame 
Vebemence, and relapſed into the ſame In- 
diſpofition and Danger, worſe than ever. 
A Man of a weak Conſtitution, and in 
Years eſpecially, ought to beware of this 
Intemperance, tor fear of falling into King 
Attalus's Mistortune : He made a Speech 
once at Thebes, in a publick Aſſembly ; and 
being tranſported upon it into an Aion 
too violent for his Crazineſs and old Age, 
he was ſtruck ſpeechleſs all on a ſudden, 
without the lcaſt Motion or Appearance of 
Life in him; ſo that he was forced to be 
carried bome to his Lodging: But, a little 
while atter, he was conducted from thence 
to his Palace at Pergamus, and there he 
died. On the other Hand, an Orator 
ought not to be too remiſs neither in his 
Action, nor too mild-ſpoken : For ſuch a 
ſoft Reſolution of the Voice argues an- n- 
firmity, and too much Mzdneſs deſtroys 
the Energy and Force of a Speech; becauſe 
a diſpaſſienate Diſcourſe railes no Body's 
Affections a Puch above common Story and 
ordmary Tattle 
Thirdly, As to the Sw: fine and Volu- 
bility of the Orator*s Voice, he ought to 
moderate it in ſuch a Manner as to "wo 
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all Precipitation; the Vice of Haier j 
which made Auguſtus ſay once in Raillery, 
There muſt be a Spoke put in our Haterius's 
Speech: comparing his Diſcourſe, for its 
Rapidity, to a Flying coach upon the De- 
ſcent ot ſome ſteep Hill or other: We put 
in its Mbeels then, for fear of run- 
ning down too faſt, and of tumbling or 
overturning upon us. This was Serapion's 
weak Side alſo, of whom Lucilius wrote 
thus to Seneca, that he ſpoke excceding 
faſt and thick, one Word upon the Neck 
of another; inſomuch that one fingle 
Tongue ſeem'd inſufficient to expreſs the 
vaſt Multitude and Hurry of his Thoughts; 
fo much did the Fruitfulneſs of his Fancy 
precipitate his Pronunciation. But this is a 
vicious Way of Speaking in ſeveral reſpects : 


For fuch an extravagant Volubility is ei- 


ther the Fault of a School- bey, that, to 
new you how perfect he has cont'd his 
| Leſſon, gabbles it off as faſt as his Tongue can 
go ina Hurry; or, the Faculty of a Moun- 
ttebant Doctor, that would draw a Crowd 
about his Stage by rapid Clact and Non- 
ſenſe: Not the Buſineſs of a Man of He- 
neur or e, that addreſſes himfelt up- 
on a grave, ſolemn, and noble Subject. It 
is as ungenteel for a Gentleman to tranſport 
himſelt into ſuch a Rant of Fabbering in 


his Diſcourſe, as to run himſelt out of | 


Breath about the Streets; which is * 
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for Footmen and Fools. A Man of Senſe 
and Breeding ſpeaks no faſter than he walks, 
and minds his Words as well as his Steps; 
keeping an even Pace both in the one and 
the other ; as Seneca ſays, Tully did in his 
Orations. But however, a Man that la- 
bours under this Vice of Jabbering in his 
Speech, will perhaps be admired yet by 
ſome or other for his Fluency: For, as St 
Jerom obſt rves, after St Gregory Nazian- 
zen, his Maſter, there is nothing ſo eaſy 
as for an ignorant Fellow to make himſelt 
popular, and to win the Eſteem of the 
Mob, by a Rally of Words, and a jabbering 
Volubility of the Tongue. But then, all the 

_ vulgar Reputation he*ll get by it, will not 

laſt him long; and the Character will not 
wear out his Life: for his Fluency of 


= ſpeaking will neither do any Honour to 


his Writings, nor to his Memory: So that, 
when either he comes to write or to die, 
the Credit of it is quite loſt for ever. For 
the Purpoſe, Tacitus ſays of Haterius a- 
bove mentioned, that He was famous 
for Eloquence in his Life-time; but the 
* Works he left behind him had not the 
e ſame Approbation and Applauſe : and as 
* he ſhew*d more of Fire than of Study, 


and more of Fluency than of Art; fo 


ce that Fire was extinguiſh'd with him, 
© and never out-liv'd his Speeches, nor 
0 * palled 1 into his Writings: Whereas 1 | 

1 
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66 '« Labours and Meditations of other Men, 
up the ſame Spirit ſtill after their 
" « Death, and Preſerve their Memories for 
© ever.” 
This Vice is not only very unbecoming - 
an Orator either preaching or pleading, but 
it is alſo very prejudicial to the main End 
he ought to propoſe to himſelf, of perſua- 
ding others ; for how ſhould he convince. 
his Hearers, if he do not give them Time 
to think, or Leave to conſider his Reaſons, 
and weigh his Arguments? How ſhould 
a Fudge be able to keep up with a Lawyer | 
that talks as if he were riding Poſt; or 
what better can b | 
_ Fated Plea? How ſhould People ever re- 
member one Reaſon in Twenty, that are 
hurled upon their Ears at this rate, * 


Flaſhes of Lightning upon their Eyes; or 
bow ſhould they be convinced at laſt of 


bering ? 
5 "This extraordinary V lubility of the 
7 ongue, without any Pauſe, is a great * 
advantage allo to the Speaker himſelf, as 


3 Fo well as an Injuftice to the Hearer; for it 


does not ſo much as give the Auditors 


- Leiſure to obſerve the Diſtinction of his 


| Periods, and the fine Cadences that illu- 
ſtrate the Speech with ſo much Grace and 

Ornament: Not to ſay, that there is no- 

& a 


the Trwh and Juſtice of the Cauſe by Jab- 


_ 
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Lungs, as to ſpeak with Violence and Pre- 
cipitation, without any Intermiſſion, or 
ever drawing Breath for it; inſomuch 
that it has calt many Perſons into deep Con- 
ſumptions, and coſt ſome of them their 

TLeves too. But when I precaution a Man a- 
' gainlt this Extreme, I do not mean that he 
ould throw himſelf upon the other; and 
when | find Fault with him for running 4 
faſt, | am not preſently to be underſtood as 
if I would have him walk like a ict Man 
juſt come out of a lingering Diſeaſe, that 
can hardly draw his Legs after hm All 
I would be at in the Matter is this, that 
the Orator's Tongue ſhould be agree- 
able to the Ears of his Auditors; without 
either running faſter than they can follow, 
or drawling out his Words flower than they 
can have the Patience to attend: Vinicius's 
great Failing; of whom Aſellius ſaid, that 
he ſpoke always upon the Delay, by the 
loweſt Snatches, Pauſes, and Intervals: 
and Geminus Varus, that he wondered 
how he managed his Eloquence to any 
Credit or Account; for he could not ſpeak 
three Words together without Intermiſſion. 
There's no Manner of Pleaſure in hearing 
a Man draw! out his Words fo, one after 
another, that one might very well bid 
him ſpeak, or hold his Tongue. His Speech 
Ss muſt be more fluent before it be good for 
any Thing ; but then it ought eat | 
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the gliding Stream, and not as a rapid Tor- 
rent. 
Is have likewiſe added, that our Speech 
ought to have the Grace of Variety; be- 
cauſe the Medium of the Voice I mention 
does not conſiſt in an indiviſible Point, but 
admits of a certain Latitude and certain 
Degrees. For, as to the Highneſs or Low- 
eſs of the Voice, there are five or ſix Tones 
between the higheſt and the loweſt: So 
that the Orator, although he avoid both 
Extremes which | condemn, and keep up 


to a diſcreet Meaſure, may find Time 


enough to vary his Voice betwixt the 
Exceſs and the Defe# of it, by turning 
theſe five or ſix Notes to a juſt Harmony. 


As for the Violence or the Softneſs of it, 


in the next Place, his Buſineſs will be to 
_ govern it with ſuch a Moderation, that 
although he neither force it to the «tmoſs 
Extremity of Violence, that he either hurts 
Nature or offends the Ear, on the one 
Hand; nor makes it languiſh to the laſt. 
Degrees ot Softneſs or Effeminacy,and droop 
into Contempt, on the other: he may yet 
give his Pronunciation more or leſs Yehe- 
mence and Milaneſs, at Diſcretion; as the 
different Circumſtances of his Subject, or 
the Qualities of his Speech, ſhall require. 
And as to the Swiftneſs or Slowneſs of it at 
llaſt, though the Orator avoid an extraor- 
dinary Dulneſs in ſpeaking, on this Side, 
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as well as an extravagant Precipitation on 
that, he may never the leſs ſpeak faſter or 

upon Occaſion, according to the 
beſt of his Judgment; and be as quick, 
voluble and err more or leſs, as he pleaſes, 
if it do but anſwer the Subject and Paſſions 
of his Diſcourſe. 
However, let him take this Hint along 
with him into the Bargain; that whenever 
he has a-mind to vary his Voice. upon a 
turn of Diſcourſe, he muſt not do it over 
| haſtily, and with too remarkable a Diſtinc- 
tion of this from that; but with all the 
Softneſs, Courtlineſs, and Moderation imagi- 
nable. I take Notice of this Vice by the 
Bye, becauſe I have ſeen many a great 
Man run foul upon it; for, when they 
came to vary their Voice, they did it ſo 
very groſly, all on the ſudden, like a Thun- 
der-clap, and with ſo palpable a Change, 
that it at once ſurprized and diſpleaſed all 
their Auditors: Beſides, that they who 
heard them out of Sight, thought it was 
ſome other Perſon ſpeaking to them; the 
Voice was fo different, and the Variation fo 


votorious. But in ſhort, this Vice is to be 


avoided for its fulſome Indeeency and Pre- 
7 *. 
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Particular RuLEs for the Variation 


of the Voice ; and, firſt, how to 
vary it according to the Subjects. 


I is not enough for the Orator to know 
chat it is his Buſineſs to vary his Voice 
the beſt he can, to make his Speech the 
more acceptable and agreeable to his Hearers; 
nor ſufficient neither to practiſe it in gene- 
ral only: but he muſt have particular 
EKules alſo for all the Changes and Varia- 
tions of the Voice, that are neceſſary to ſet 


off his Diſcourſe with a taking Air of Elo- 


cution, according to the Quality of the 
Subjects he treats of; the Nature of the 
Paſſions he would ſhew in himſelf, or raiſe |} 
in others; the ſeveral Parts of his Di- 
courſe; the different Figures he makes Uſe 
of; and the Variety of his Words and his 
ä OS j 
To begin then with the Subjects of Di/- 
courſe which the Orator may chance to fall 
upon: There are ſeveral forts of them; 
as Things natural, the good or evil Actions 
of Men; the happy or unhappy Events ot 
| Life: and theſe Things being all of a 
very different Nature, ought to be ſpoken 
with a quite different Accent and Air. If 
you have occaſion to ſpeak of natural 
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Things, with an Intention only to make 
your Hearers underſtand you, and no 
more ; there's no need of any great Heat 
or Motion upon the Matter, but a clean 
and a diſtin Voice will do it: becauſe 
your Buſineſs here is not to move the 
Will and Affections, ſo much as to inform 
the Underſtanding : But if your Deſign be 
to make them admire the Wonders of his 
Bounty, of his Wiſdom, and of his Power 
that created them, you mult then do it 
with a grave Voice, and a Tone of Admira- 
lion. 
It our Diſccur/e falls upon the Aftions 
of Men, either juſt and honeft, that we 
would have our 2 value as much 
as we eſteem them ourſelves, by the Way 
of Panegyrick and Commendation ; or un- 
juſt and infamcus, that we have a- mind to 
make them abhor as much as we abhor 
them ourſelves, by the Way of Invective or 
_ Philippick : we muſt then adjuſt our Voice 
New the Quality of the one and the other; 
expreſſing the Juſt and Honeſt with a full, 
lofty, and noble Accent, with a Tone of Sa- 
tisfaction, Honour, and Eſteem; but pro- 
nouncing upon the Unjujts and Infamous 
with a ſtrong, violent, and pafſionate Voice, 
as well as with a Tone of Anger, Diſgrace, 
and Deteſtation. / 
If it be upon the Events of human Life; 
(ſome are fortunate and others unfortunate : 


| 7 
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lo that the Orater muſt then alſo vary his 
Voice according to this Difference; ſpeak- 


ing of the Fortunate, as in Congratulatories, 


with a Brisk and a chearful Air; and of the 


_ Unfortunate, on the contrary, as in Fune- 


ral Oratiens, with ſad and mournful Accents: 
tor Mirth beſt anſwers the Character of 


good Fortune, and Moan, the Story of Di 


appointment and Affliction: The one is the 


Subject of Gaiety and Good- humour, and 


the other of Melancholy and Moroſeneſs. 


I have one Obſervation more yet to 
make upon all theſe Sul jects, and that is 


this : As for natural Things, they are not 
all alike; ſome are more conſiderable than 


| Others, for their Grandeur, their Beauty, 
and their Luſtre; as the Heavens are far 
more noble than the Earth, and the Sun 
and Stars are far more illuſtrious than 


Herbs and Injefs: and therefore they are 
not to be ſpoken with the ſame Voice; not 


ſet forth with an equal Gallantry, State, and 


Magniticence, of Pronuncation. 

As to the Actiens and Events of human 
Life, gocd or bad, happy or unhappy, they 
are not all of the ſame Size and Import; 


and becauſe a great Crime, or an extracr- 


dinary Cruelty, is of worſe Conſequence than 
a common venial Peccadillo ; becauſe the 


Intereſt of Honour and of Life is of greater 


Concern than the Intereſt of Money; the 


| noble Exploits of « (rove Cnguerer, thas 1 
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the vulgar Actions of a Captain of the Mob 
the Safety or the Deſtruction of a whole 
Kingdom, than the Profit or Diſadvantage 
of a private Perſon : they alſo require a 
quite different Elocution, according to the 
Diverſity of the Subject; ſome of them a 
far more vebement Accent and paſſionate 
Pronunciation than others : For it would 
be ridiculous to ſpeak common and ordinary 
Things, that happen every Day, with a 
tragical Concern, or a Tone of Admiration; 
and as abſurd, on the other Hand, to ſpeak 
of great Affairs, and Matters of extraor- 


dinary Moment, with a low, aeg nad, 
and 2 8 
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How to vary the Voice according . to 
the PassloNs. 


＋Hoſe Objects I have juſt now men- 
tioned, being well weighed and 


3 imprinted in your Inagination, will give 


you ſuch Ideas as are able to raiſe in your 
own Breaſt the Paſſions of Foy or of Sor- 


row, of Fear or of Boldneſs, of Anger or 


of Compaſſion, of Eſteem or of Contempt; 
” 1 and if they be well repreſented and pro- 
T 8 - h nounced 
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nounced with that Variety which they ought: 
to be, they will move the very ſame . 
fections alſo in your Hearers. The Orator 
- muſt, therefore, firſt conſider the Thing he 
is to ſpeak of with Care, and carry a deep. 
Impreſſion of it in his Mind, before he be 

either ſenſibly touch'd with it himſelf, or 
able to move others upon it with a more 
effectual Sympathy. As, the Lawyer ought 
to be well inſtructed before-hand in the 
Cauſe he is to plead, to be thoroughly ſa- 
tisfied of his Client's Right, to engage 
himſelf in his Buſineſs with Concern, to be 
moved with his Misfortunes, and to be in 
ſome Indignation at the Vrong done him. 


as well as at the Malice and Vexation of {| 


his Adverſaries, if he would convince the 
Judges either of his own Integrity, or the 
| Juſtice of his Cauſe, and ftrike their Judg- 
ments with the ſame Paſkons, which they 
perceive in him for his Client. The Di- 


vine ought, firſt, to frame in his Mind the 


beſt Conceptions he can of the Majeſty of 
God, of the Truth of his Doctrines, and of 
the Juſtice of his. Commands: He muſt 
| have a true Love for Virtue, a real Ha- 
tred for Vice, a great Tenderneſs for the 
| Poor he recommends to the Charity of the 
Rich, and be enflamed with an ardent 
Deſire for the Salvation of all his Hearers : 
And being ſo ſenſibly touch'd before- 
hand upon the main Point, he will then 
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eaſily ſhew the inward Motion and Con- 
cern of his Soul by his Pronunciation; and 
by adjuſting his Yoice to every one of thoſe- 
Paſſions that may affect the Hearts of 
People with Regard and Compaſſion : For 
the String ſounds as it is touch d; if it be 
oftly touch'd, it entertains the Ear with a 
ſoft Sound; if ſtrongly, it gives you a 
ſtrong and a ſmart one. is the fame in 
Speaking as in Muſick; Words for the 
Euphony of the one, and Notes for the 
Harmony of the other. If your Speech 
proceeds from a violent Paſſion, it pro- 
duces a violent Pronunciation; if it comes 
from a peaceable and gentle Thought, the 

Pronunciation again is as peaceable, gentle, 
and calm: So that the Orator would do 
well to adjuſt every Tone and Accent of 
his Voice to each Paſſion that afflicts or 
overjoys him, which he would raiſe in 

others to a Degree of athy. 

He will ſhew his Love beſt by a /o ft, a 

gay, and a charming Voice; and his Hatred; 


on the contrary, by a Harp, ſullen, and 
ſevere one: He will diſcover his Foy well 


with a full, fowing, and brisk Voice; and 
his Grief, on the other Side, with a dull, 
languiſbing, and ſad Moan: not without : 
breaking off abruptly ſometimes with a 
Sob,. and fetching up a Sigh or a Groan 
from the Heart. His Fear will be beſt 
e * a trembling and fammer- 


ing 
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ing Voice, ſomewhat inclining to Uncer- 
tainty and Apprehenſion. His Confidence, 
on the contrary, will be eaſily diſcover'd 
by a loud and a ffrong Voice, always keep- 

ing up to a decent Boldneſs and a daring 
Conſtancy. And he cannot give his Hearers 
to * his Anger better, than by a 
Harp, impetuons, and violent Voice; by ta- 
king his Breath often, and ſpeaking bert 
— the Paſſion. So, when Geta ſays in 
Terence s ADELPHI, Oh Misfortune and 


VMiſery! I am ſo tranſported with Auger, 


* that I'm almoſt out of my Wits. The 
Thing of the World I defire moſt, would 
< be to encounter the whole Family of that 

« Wretch freſb and faſting, and to ſpit 
the Fire of my Paſſion in their Faces 
while it burns for Revenge. I would 
« be ſatisfied, if I could but be revenged 
<« of them out of hand. I would ham- 
per them ſufficiently. I would firſt ſend 
* the old Rogue's Soul to the Shades of 
< Darkneſs, for begetting ſuch a Monſter 
< of a Villain; and for Syrus, the Author 


4 and Abettor of all this Miſchief and 


© Diſappointment, Oh how I'd tear him 
<« in a thouſand Pieces! I'd ſnatch him 
„him up by the Waiſt, toſs him into the 
„Air, and daſh his Brains out in the Fall 
L againſt the Stones in the Street, for the 

Scavenger. I'd pull out AÆAſcbines's Eyes 
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Rope, and leap at his own Deſtructiom 
&« And as for the reſt of that treacherous 

% Gang, I'd maul them ſo; take them by 
tt the Noſes; ſend them a- packing to the 
« Devil's Arſe-a-peak ; kick them about, 
« knock them down, and trample on them; 
« ſet my Foot upon their Necks, and ſa- 
e crifice them to my Fury.“ He muſt 
needs ſpeak thoſe Words with an elevated 
Tone, an enraged Voice, and the Accents of 
of a Man all on Fire, and in a Fury next 
to Diſtraction. And when he ſays again, 
upon meeting his Miſtreſs there, in the 
Crifis of his Paſſion, Madam, Alas! 
We are, we are all undone. There's no 
Remedy. ¶Æſcbines has now forſaken 

« us. He's fallen in Love with another 
6 Lady: And he makes no Secret of it 
% neither. He carrics on his Amour in 


e the Face of the World, and boaſts of 


_ © the Intrigue.” It is plain by Softrata's 
Expreſſions, inſerted there between thoſe 


ſhort Sentences, that the 4Zor ſpoke puf- 
fing and blowing, and took his Breath at 
every Period; as if his Paſſion had choak*d 


up his Pronunciation, and he could not ut 


ter more Words together for Vexation and 
Choler. 


If the Orator be moved with Compaſſion, 
which he would influence upon others, he 

muſt expreſs himſelf with a very /o fr. Jub- 

| miſfroe, and * Voice. when Cicero 
con- 
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concludes his Speech for Quintius, in this 
Manner, Quintius hath left no Stone 
4 unturn'd, Sirs; he has tried all the Ways 
c and Means in the World that are juſt 
and honeſt; but he could never yet find 
%a Pretor that would ſo much as give 
&« him Leave to make his Demands ; nor 
« a Friend of Nevias, ſo far as to grant 
<< him the Favour of his Ear to his Com- 
* plaints. He has often caft himſelf at 
„ their Feet. He has pray d them over 
and over, by all that's ſacred and ſolemn, 
« either to do him Juſtice, and proceed 
t againtt him according to Law, or at 
« leaſt to preſerve him his Honour, if they 
* did confiſcate his Efate. He has not 
denied himfcli to the angrieft Frowns 
« of his Enemy; but borne his Diſcoun- 
& tenance with Re ion and Patience. 
« He has kiſs'd the Hand that threaten d 
him the Blow. He has endeavour'd to 


„ mvllify the Hardneſs of his Heart, by 


all that might work upon the Inclina- 
4 tions of obſtinate Men. He has adjur'd 
* him, by the Aſhes of his Brother, by the 
dear Name of Father, by the paſſionate 
« Tenderneſs of his poor Wife and Cbil. 

© dren, by the facred Obligation of their 
% Affmity and Friendſhip, to take Pity of 
„him; to have Compaſſion on his Age, 
if he had no Regard to his Fortune. If 

« Quintius could not move him — + 17 
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« the Name of Man at leaſt was in his 
« good Graces; and Humanity might in- 
c duce him to condeſcend to an | 
« ment, where he inſiſted upon nothing 
but Honour; quitted all other Preten- 
« ſions at his Enemy's Diſcretion, and 
cc gave up every Thing elſe but Integrity, 
< to his rr In fine, Sirs, Quintius 
ce turn'd out of Doors by his Kinſ- 
<< man, rejected by thoſe 4 he ad- 
4 dreſs'd with Tears, brow-beaten and 
<< terrify*d by his Judges; he has nothing 
more left now to rely on but your Ju- 
* ſtice and Humanity, Aguilizs, for his 
good Deliverance: And therefore he 
< throws himſelf upon your Judgment; 
< and puts his Honour, his Eſtate, his 
<« Life, and all, into your Hands. You 
< are the Umpire of his Innocence; you 
& are the Arbitrator of his Fortune, his 
Hopes, and his Safety. After ſo many 
Trials and Troubles, both of Obloquy 
and Scandal, he appeals at laſt to your 
« Juſtice and Deciſion of the Matter; 
<< not in the Quality of an old Offender, 
« or a notorious Malefactor; but in the 
** Circumſtances of an injur'd Wretch, a 
s miſerable Object, and an innocent Per- 
« ſon. Tis a hard Caſe, Gentlemen, he's 


& caſt out ot ſuch an Inheritance; tis hard 


he's over-power'd thus with Reproach, 
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« truckle under Wrong and Ignominy. 
« He ſees another Man put into Poſſeſſion 
ec of his paternal Eſtate and his own Right. 
« He has a Daughter unmarried yet to 
« provide for, and can make her no For- 
ce tune at all; not a Farthing of a Por- 
c tion to give ker. In a Word, he's op- 
« ks on all Sides by Might and Miſ- 
&« fortune; and, after all theſe Grievances, 
< he has done nothing yet unworthy of the 
« Character of an honeſt Man: Where- 
e fore he humbly beſeeches you, Sir, to 
& grant him your Authority to be gone, 
and begs Leave to take that Reputa- 
ce tion away with bim which he brought 
_ « hither; after having liv'd a Life of 
* threeſcore Years in the Approbation and 
« Eſteem of the World, without ever a 
« Blot in his Eſcutcheon, or the leaſt Note 
„ of Infamy in his Quality, Conduct, and 


„ Character; ſo that he may not ſee ei- 


s ther his Enemies triumphing over the 
* Spoils of his Fortune, or Nevius inſult- 
« ing upon the Ruins of his Honour; 
ec that he may be allowed to carry off his 
« Glory with him to the Grave, and that 
0 the Credit and good Name he has got 
« in his Life-time, and kept up to his old 
Age, may be upon Record yet after his 
* Death, and live in the Mouths of Po- 
4 ſterity as well as in the Memoirs of 
Fame.“ It is as clear as Day now, that 
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the Orator was obliged to pronounce thoſe 
Words with the loweſt Voice, and the bum- 
bleſs Accents of Submiſſion imaginable, as 
he was pleading before the Judges, upon 
whom the All, the Honour, the Eftate, and 

the Life of Quintius depended. He muſt 
needs have turn'd his Voice upon ſuch 
Tones in Court, as he thought fitteſt to in- 
cline their Affect ions, and ſet Inclination 
ſelf a-bend. He could not but ſpeak 
with Paſſion too: but then it was a Paſſion 
of Tenderneſs; a Paſſion of a Mind af- 
flicted and ſenſibly touched with the Mi- 
ſery and Oppreſſion of his Client, that he 
might move the ſame Pity in the Bench. 
And there's no Doubt but they were all 
touch'd to the Quick too upon the hear- 
ing of the Motion; for tis impoſſible that 
a Paſſion, ſo tenderly repreſented, ſhould 

not melt the Hearts of thoſe People before 

whom it is Pleaded, into Sympathy and Com- 
paſſ on. 

To this Purpoſe, the ſame Author a- 
gain, Tully, in his Firſt Tuſculan Queſtion, 
ſays, that when theſe Ver ſes, out of one of 


the ancient Tragedians, which repreſented 


a young Man dead, and unburied yet, rou- 
Zing up the Earth in the Character of her 
5 Son, and ng his 3 
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Mother, awake ! thy careleſs Reſt defer, 
Think on thy Son, and his poor Bones inter 
m0 wild Birds, and Beaſts for Prey that 
. _—_ 
25 ſcatter d Limbs and mangled Corpſe de- 
vour. 


When theſe Verſes, J ſay, are ſpoken with 
a doleful and deplorable Voice, they fill the 
whole Theatre with Grief and Melancholy : 
But for the Speaker to do this well, there 
are ſeveral Ways of ſoftening abe Voice re- 
quired, according to the different Quality 
of the Words he makes Uſe of, and the 
Cbaracter of 7. hings he treats of in his Diſ- 
courſe : However, tis far more eaſy to be 

_ Zaught off the Lip in expreſs Language | 
than in Writing. Q 
We come now to other Paſſions of the 
Mind, and other Variations, or Inflexions 

of the Voice, and to ſhew how our Orator 
ſhall acquit himſcif in the Action of them 
to the beſt Advantage. If he would give 
his Audience a Character of ſome brave 


| © Hero, ard teſtify his own Eſteem of the 


Perſon, he ſhould do it with a lofty and 
a magnificent Tone ;, and his Voice muſt be 


as noblens his Strains.; as when lh ſpeaks 


in his Oration for the Manihan Law, after 


ö =. this Manner: Nov, there's none but a 
3 * Pawpey the World; who N. his im- 
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&« mortal Exploits, hath out-done the 
« Glory of the Living, and the Memory 
of the Dead: Why do we doubt any 
“longer, and delay giving him the Com- 
e miſſion of all our Hopes? For, in my 


“ Opinion, a great Captain ought to have 


ic theſe four eminent Qualities at com- 
% mand, Military Diſcipline, Virtue, Repu- 


&« tation, and Fortune: But who was ever 


ic yet more knowing in the Art of making 
% War than Pompey ? And who fo fit a 


& General as he, that left his Play and his- 


Paſtime at School, in the moſt trouble- 
* ſome Times, and went out againſt the 


© moſt powerful Enemies, to learn the 


1 
oY 
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* Buſineſs of Arms in his Father's Camp, 


& who was one of the moſt famous War- 


tc riors of the Age? As he that has been 


& trainꝰd up to Arms from his Cradle; a 


c Soldier and a Child at one and the ſame 
cc Time ; and has had the Command of | 


Armies even in his Infancy ? He that 


has fought more Battles than others have 


* Dues; put an End to more Wars than 


others have read; conquer'd more Pro- 
_ < vinces than others have attempted only 


* in Wiſp? He that has advanced himſelf -* 


<& from his Youth-up to the Knowledge 


of military Diſcipline by. his own Con- 


% duct, and not by other Men's Wiſdom 
or Counfel; by Triumphs, and not by 


_ & Misfortunes 3 whom Victory has fluſh'd 
3 YR. | 
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«© Experience, Service, or Time? He has 
not ſerv'd ſo many Years, but he has 
& made more Congueſts than Campaigns. 
& In ſhort, is there any Danger and Diffi- 


„ culty he has not encountered; or any 


& Country, where the Fortune of the 


4 Common-wealth has not exerciled him to 


« the Hazard of his Life for it? In Africa 


beyond the Alps, and in Spain, againit 


& ſtrong Towns and warlike Kingdoms, 


e in Cuil Wars, in Wars with Slaves, in 


« Servile and Sea Fights. And now, 
hat are fo many Wars that have all 


e been waged, carried on with Succeſs, 


« and happily concluded by Pompey, but 


* ſo many Trials of his Skill, his Know- 


1 „ 


4 ledge, and his Virtue? What are fo 


* many Enterprizes he Das bravely ac- 


t compliſhed, and the Battles he has won, 


but Heralds of his Glory and his Va- 


« Jour? What are fo many Enemies he 
cc has vanquiſh'd and flain in the Field, 
<« but eternal Monuments of his Courage 
ce and Conduct?” Let a Man ſpeak thoſe 
fine Words with a low and /anguiſhing 
Voice, and nothing can appear more cold, 

Flat, or inſipid; nothing more unworthy ei- 
ther of the Eloquence of Cicero, or of the 


Honour of Pompey. But, on the other 


hand, let him pronounce them with a 


|  woble Accent, and animate them with a 


e preſſion, of unraveling the whole Life 
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lofty Tone of the Voice, anſwerable to their 
own Spirit and Magmficence ; and then 
they will appear in their proper Luſtre, 
quicken the Hearers with Admiration, and 
entertain as if they came from the Mouth 
of Tully himſelf yet ſixteen Hundred 
Years and more after his Death. 

To paſs now from Adoration or Eſteem 
to the contrary Extreme of it. If the 
Orator would ſhew the Contempt he has 
of a Man, and expoſe him to his Auditors, 

he muſt do it with a ſcornfu! Tone, but 
without any Paſſion, Eagerneſs, or Violence *- 
ol the Voice; as Cicero ſpoke. to Cacilius, * 
who pretended to be preferred. before bis. 
for pleading in the Accuſation of Verres. 
But you, Cæcilius, pray what can ou 
„do? Where's your Capacity upon this 

* mighty Pretenſion of yours? When, 
and upon what Affair, have you ever 
made any Trial of your Skill, or given 

_ © any Proofs of your Parts and Sufficiency 
« to. Men of Senſe, and have not at- | 

s tempted at the ſame Time upon your Þ} 
oon Weakneſs, and run the Hazard 

both of your Reputation and Judg- =} 
te ment? Do you not conſider the Diffi- 

t culty of managing the Cau/e of the 
© Common-wealth,of maintaining the Peace 
e of the Publick from Diſgrace and Op- 


of a Man from the firſt Breath of Buſi- 


go 
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« nefs, and not only of ſetting it forth in 
e its proper Colours to the Underſtand 
ing of the Pure but of expoſing it 
4 alto to the Eye of the whole World; 
te the Difficulty of defending the Safety 
e and Welfare of Allies, the Intereſt of 
4 Provinces, the Power of Laws, and the 
* Authority of our Courts of Fudicature | ? 
44 Take it from me, Sir, this is the firſt 
« Opportunity you have met with of 
_ < learning ſomething from your Betters. 
2 Lou muſt know there are a great many 
_ < good Qualities a Man had need be en- 
wed =o himſelf, to accuſe another ; 
« if you find one of them in yourſelf up- 
< oa a ſtrict Scrutiny, I'll be bound to 
+, *< give up the Cauſe to you frankly, and 
« quit the Charge of this Affair to your 
Ambition, &c. Reflect upon your | 
« own Conſcicnce and Capacity; weigh 
the Matter well, and conſider who you 
© are, and what yort can do. Do you 
 & think © you are able to aſſert the Fhing _ 
from * and Blunder? And if 
40 you ſhould undertake to defend the 
 < Cauſe of our Confederates, the Common 
Good of a whole Country, the Rights of 
& the Romans, the Liberties of the People, 
e the Authority of Laue, and the Obli- 
_ © gation of Judgments and Decrees ; ; could 
„ « you maintain ſo many weighty Matters 
3 Ar 
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C ſhould do, either by the Strength of 
'« your Voice, the Faithfulneſs * your 


% Memory, the Juſtice of your Conduct, 


« the Integrity of your i yn, or the 
* Flegancy of your Wit, &c? No; you 
« know nothing of that, not you : you 
<« never think of it; never inform your- 
« ſelf, nor take the Pains to be made 
« wiſer than you are in your own Con- 
e ceit and Pretenſions. If you can but 
« ſteal out of ſome old Harangue or 
« other, an I beſeech thee good and great 


« Jupiter, and, I could have wiſb d, Sirs, 


&« if it had been Poſſible, or ſome ſuch for- 
ec mal Expreſſion for a Preamble, and 
« have Time enough to con it by Heart 
© for your own, you are well enough you 
e think; you are ready for the Bar, and 

_ © finely furniſhed for a favourable Hear- 
< ing ; and yet, if no Soul were to appear 
* againſt you in Court now, I dare fay 
s that you could never ſtate bis Contro- 
«© verfy fairly for a Deciſion, nor acquit 
_ & yourſelf of the Cauſe with Honour or 
< Succeſs. But do you not remember 
now, that you would have the moſt 
S eloquent Adverſary living to encoun- 
e ter, be obliged to fight him at all Wea- 
<. pens, and to plead againſt him with al! 

ct the Power of our Profeſſion? He would 
<« baffle you to your Head elſe with Art, 


2 = Argument, and Reaſon, Se. But you, 
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4c Czcilius! methinks, I ſee how he would 
4 play upon you; how he would banter 
te you out of your little Senſc at every 
«© Turn; how he would confound you 
d upon Matter of Fact; contute you up- 

* on the Merit of the Cauſe, and laugh 
« at you upon the main Point, when he 
6 bad done. O poor Mortal! What 
&« Blunders you would commit! In what 
& 2 Pother and Ferment, in what Diſor- 

% der and Confuſion, in what Shame and 
* Ridicule, would you be engaged! How 

much in the Dark you would be! you 
that are none of the wiſeſt of Politicians, | 
nor the molt accompliſh'd Gentleman - 
« the World.” This is a Diſcourſe of 


Slight and Diſdain ; and by fo contemp- || 


tible a Character of Cæcilius, he endea- 
vour'd to perſuade People that the poor 
Man did not deſerve the Office he ſet u 
for; and he gain'd his Point too, dif- 
graced his Pretenſions, and diſappointed | 

his Hope. But if he had ſpoken with a 
Paſſionate Voice, and ſhewed any great 
_ Concern or Indignation in the Matter, he 
had palpably contradicted his Defgn : For 
then he had declared his Contempt of 


him only in Verd; but in Deed, thought 


him worthy of his Anger and Rhetorick, 
and encounter'd the Itile Creature with 

all his Might, as if he had been ſome 
con iderable Enemy. The * 8 
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will be fure to avoid this Error, whea 
ever he would treat a Man with Scorn and 


Deriſion, or fool any ridiculous Argument 
of his Adverfary : For he would be laugh- 


ed at himſelf, if he ſhould anſwer a dull 


Reaſon with Heat, and plead in a Paſſiox 
againſt that which deſerves only to be 


Janter' d; if he ſhould put himſelf upoa 
the laſt Effort of his Voice and his Ele- 
quence for a Trifle, againſt filly People 
and inſignificant Arguments; as if he 


| ſhould make Uie of a Hercules's Club to 
killa Horm, which is eafily trod to Pieces 


and cruſhed under Foot. 
But if the Orator have a barbarous In- 


Fuſtice to complain of, that has been done 
him by an Enemy, as Demoſthenes did of 
| thoſe Abuſes he had received at the Hands 


of Midias upon the F2aft of Saturn, he 


_— 9 y w- 


muſt ſpeak in another Manner, and ex- 


preſs his Affliction and Grievance with an 


elevated Tone, proportioning the YVehemence | £ 
and Paſſion of his Voice to the Cruelty of | 


the Injury. And certainly he could not 
do it otherwite, without doing himſelf 


Wrong : For if he ſhould ſpeak it without 
any Heat or Concern, People would net * 
ther believe the Caſe to be true, nor him 
elf really aggrieved ; and all that he could 


_ fay then of the Indignity, would never 
_ avail him in Court before the Judges of his 
AT ng This was the Reaton Demo- 

henes 
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benes reprimanded a Man once that came 
to him upon an Aſſault and Battery, and 
deſired him to plead his Cauſe for him; 
telling him the plain Truth of the Matter 
with a great deal of Simplicity, and ſhew- 
Ing no Manner of Concern or Vexation by 
his Voice. Why, ſays the Counſellor, 7 
cannot believe what you tell me. But ano- 
ther Man having told him the ſame Story 
over again in a great Paſſion, with a Spi- 
rit of Fury and Revenge for the Affront, 
Well! believe you, (ſays be) now you 
ſpeak with the Accent and Zeal of a Man 
that has been aſſaulted and drubb*d. And 
this was to ſhew him with what Tone of 
the Voice he ought to ſpeak upon Op- 
preſſion and Injury, either to be believed, 
or to make his Cauſe good. 
| Cirere, in his Speech for Gallus, makes 
Uſe of this Argument againſt Callidius, 
Who, as we mentioned before, had ſpoken 
very co/dly upon a moſt important Affair 
of his own, and pleaded it without any 
Warmth and Emotion. You, Callidius, 
if what you fay were not falſe, would 
I you ſpeak with that Air of Indifferency,? 
Lou that uſed to defend others with ſo 
„ much Vigour, and to aſſert them out 
of Trouble and Danger with Zeal, 
would you fo neglect your own Safety 
* and Welfare? Where is the Grief ; 
where is the Fervency ; where "Y 
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« {fliftion of your Mind, that uſed to 


« draw Cries and Complaints even from 
&« the Mouths of little Children, on the 


4 Behalf of your Clients? 
One Word more upon this Subj cet of 
varying the Voice according to the Paſſions. 
*Tis plain, when the Speaker comes to 
cool upon a violent Paſſion, and to com- 
mand himſelf after a Tranſport, that he 
ought to lower the Tone of his Voice, and 
humble it, as Tally certainly did in his 
| Oration for Celius, where he ſays, © But 
« [ muſt now return to the Crime; altho* 
© the Grief that ſenſibly afflicts me in 
« ſpeaking of ſo great a Man, hath al- 
te ready very much weakened my Faculty 
& and Speech, and almoſt — + me of 

& the Freedom of Thought. * 
Beſides, not to omit any thing that may 
contribute to the Advancement of ſo ne- 


ceſſary a Work, as the ſeveral Inflections 


of the Voice are in point of Speaking, I 
| muſt add this, That the only Way to ac- 
quire the Faculty of varying the Voice 
upon all kinds of Subjects, as well as Paſe 
fions, is to be often reading of Comedies, 
Tragedies, and Dialogues, aloud, or ſome 
other Diſcourſes of Authors, whoſe Stile 
comes neareſt up to the Dramatick : For 
nothing can be more ſerviceable to the 
TIO. of Aion and Elocution. 


CHAP. 
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Of x varying the Voice according to 
the ferent Parts of a Diſcourſe. 


HE ſeveral Parts of a Speech- muſt 
needs be of a very different Nature ; 
and ſo ought the Manner of Speaking to 
be as different as the Quality and Charatter 
of each Part ſhall require. L 
The Exordium ought to be ſpoken with 
a lo and modeſt Voice: For, to begin with 
Modeſty, is not only agreeable to the Au- 
ditors, as it is a Virtue which ſhews how 
great an Eſteem we have of them, and 
demonſtrates the Reſpect we pay to their 
Preſence z but a neceſſary Qualification 
alſo for the Orator, to manage his Voice 
diſcreetly, and to work it up by Degrees 
of Moderation to a higher Pitch of 
Warmth and Paffion ; otherwiſe, he would 
put himſelf out of Breath at firſt Start, 
tor want of good Conduct, and never be 
able again to recover himſelf gentcely at 
the full Stretch of his Lungs, to ſo much 
Moderation and Command of his Voice, as 
would give the other Parts of his Speech 
a grrater Force than the Exordium, where 
the Streſs of it lies more, and requires a 
more vebement Pronunciation. However, 
A that he ſhould begin ew 
nei- 


1 
* 
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neither, as to be heard only by a'very few 
People, juſt under his Noſe ; but, on the 
- contrary, I would have him ſpeak up, at 
firſt, ſo clear and diſtin#?, as to be heard 
without Difficulty or Trouble by every 
Man of his Auditors that would give him- 
ſelf the Liberty of attending. Let him 
ſay what he will elſe, *tis no more than a 
Wall- Lecture, and a Diſappointment to 
his Hearers ; for what ſignifies the Pre- 
amble of a Speech, when they can be never 

a Word the better for it? I have heard a 

great Divine fail mightily in this Point, 
and run foul upon that dull Vice in 
preaching. He began ſo lou ar firſt, that 
hardly a Dozen People of a great Congrega- 
Non could hear him; but preſently ap he 
lifts his Yoice ſo loud, chaffed his Accents to 
ſuch an E. ceſs, and rung ſuch a Peal in 
the Auditory, tact he both offended and 
aſtoniſhed their Ears with the Violence of 
the Tranſport and Thunder. I am only 
for having the Exord um courteous, ſoft, 
and eaſy ; and to be ſpoken with a lower. 
Tone, or in 2 humbler Addreſs, than the 
other Parts of a Diſcourſe : But this Rule 
yet will admit of an Exception; for there 
are ſome Exordiums do not fall under it, 
which we may call unexpected or abrupt, 
from a Term of Art, and the common 

er abrupto of the Schocls; as that of 
Cicero is, in his * ny Cataline. 


3 „ How | 
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% How long will you, -Cataline, abuſe 
© our Patience? How long ſhall that 
% Madneſs of your's impoſe upon us, and 
* fallely infult ? Whether will your un- 
«© governable Impudence carry you at 
« laſt?” And that of St John Chryſo- 
ſtom's, (if we may believe Socrates) in his 
Diſcourſe againſt the Empreſs Eudoxia ; 
who having got him deprived once, and 
perſecuted out of the Empire, was yet 
working, after his Return and Re-eſtabliſh- 
ment, to have him baniſb' d again in a Pet, 
for a Sermon he preach'd againſt a kind of 
Ball ſhe kept at the Conſecration of ber 
Imape, or the Dances which. were cele- 
brated before the Temple of St Sophia, 
upon the Dedication of the Statue of that 
Princeſs. The Words were theſe: He- 
rodias then is once again incenſed; once 
again ſhe dances; once again ſbe demands 
the Head of John in a Charger! That 
Exordium of the Homily he made to the 
People of Antioch, immediately after the 
demoliſhing of the Statues of the Emperor 


and Empreſs, deceas'd, is allo of this : 


Quality and Latitude: What ſball I ſay © 
moto? How ſhall I ſpeak? This is a Time 
bo weep, and not to ſpeak ; to groan, and 
not to diſcourſe; to pray to God, and not 
zo Darangue ihe People. He has another 
ot this kind too, in his Sermon to the 
Ee of che lame Ts upon a r = 
1 
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nick Fear that had ſcized them in their 
Aſſembly, for want of being eſtabliſhed by 
a Heathen Governor. Truly I cannot 
but commend the Care and Conduct of 
e your Governor, (ſays he) who, ſeeing 
* the whole Town in Conſternation, and 
all the Inhabitants ready to fly for it, is 
come into this Place, has encouraged 
<* you with his Preſence, eſtabliſhed you by 
his Authority, and given you that Re- 
_ © folution and Hope which you had ut- 
< terly loſt : But for you here, 1 am co- 
vered with Confuſion, that after ſo 
many excellent Sermons to teach you 
better Things, you ſhould yet want to 
be put in Heact, and confirm'd by a 
Man out of the Pale of the Church. 1 
„ could have wiſh'd that the Earth had 
© open'd under me, and ſwallow'd me 
* up, when I heard him ſpeak to you; 
<« ſometimes comforting you under the 
Apprehenſion, and ſometimes blaming 
you, for taking ſo groundleſs and im- 
© pertinent a Fright, without any Shadow 


of Reaſon, or Colour of Religion for 
s jt, It was not fit for ſuch a "Man as 


* be, among the Heathens, to tell you 

* what you ought to do: But *twas your 

_ «© Buſineſs to be Doctors to the Infidels, 
and to teach them their Duty. With 
what Eyes now ſhall we behold them 
2 hereafter, with a Regard to Faith and 
12 I * 
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« Converſion, and keep in Counte- 
% nance upon the Guilt of ſo timerous 
« a Behaviour! With what Tongue ſhall 
« we undertake to comfort or confirm 
* them under their Calamities, having 
„ ſhewn owur/eives more. fearful than 
Hares; with ſo much Impatience, Cha- 
e gr7n, and Weakneſs upon this Occaſion ! 
Wie are Men, ſay you : why, for that 
very Reaſon, , you ought not to be 
& frighten'd with Bugbears, nor hared 
<« with Suſpicions or Appearances of Per- 
« fecution; becauſe you are Men and not 
 «& Beaſts. Beaſts are afraid of every thing 


« ly alarms them, for want of Reaſon to 

___ «« diſpute the Fear, and keep off the Im- 
e prefſion : But you that have the Gift of 

* Reaſon and Underſtanding, how are 
you ſunk into the laſt Degree of rreſo- 

* lution. and Cowardice !** Such Exor- 
dium as theſe, that begin abruptly, and 


_ Paſſion, are very rare; and ſeldom found 
but upon extraordinary Occaſions : But 
whenever we have occaſion to make Uſe 
of them, tis manifeſt that they are to be 
[poken with an elevated Voice, according 

to the Paſſion, either of Anger that tranſ- 
ports, or of Grief that afifts, and obliges 
vs to ſet out ſo abruptly in our Diſcourſe 


- 
T 


_ 


e that ſtirs; and the leaſt Noiſe common- 


break forth on a ſudden with a violent 
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In the next Place, the Orator need not 
put himſelf in a Paſſion, nor raiſe his Voice 
to any great Vehemence upon the Propo- 
tion or Narration of his Speech; tor his 
| Buſineſs in this Part is only to inform his 
| Hearers, or to inſtruct his Judges, and to 
give them a right Underſtanding of the 
Matter in queſtion. So that tis "enough 
here for the Pronunciation to be a Degree 
hig ber than that of the Exordium; only 
he muſt take Care all the while to be very 
articulate and diſtin upon it, becauſe the 
Narration lays the Ground-work of the 
whole D:/courſe, and contains the Virtue 
of all thoſe Reaſons that are to be drawn 
from it; and therefore it mightily im- 
ports and concerns him to have it well 
beard, it he would build well, or raiſe 
any great Arguments upon that Founda- 
tion. There muſt needs be ſome Diffe- 
rence too, in the Manner of ſpeaking it, 
according to the different Quality of Ac- 


tions and Events in the Relation: But 


this is not the proper Place yet for Vebe- 
mence and Contention of the Voice, which 
mult be kept in Reſerve for a better Oc- 
caſion, and the following Parts of the 
Perch. 
As to the Confirmation, which en forth 
| the main Arguments of our Cauſe, and 
the Confutation, which conſiſts in ſolving 

our Adverſaries Oljections, there lies the 
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greateſt Sireſs of our Diſcourſe, and the 
| laſt Effort of the Voice: For, as our Mini 
is moſt mov'd there, upon all the fine 
Figures of Speech, we make Uſe of it in 
Rhetorick ;, 1o tis there alſo we ought to 
ſpeak with the atmeft Force and Contention, 
and to vary our Pronunciation over and 
above with Decency and good Grace. 
As for the Peroration, the Orator would 
do well to make a handſome little Pauſe 
between this Part and the former, and to 
begin it again with a lower Tone and a 
different Accent from the laſt Cadence of 
his Voice upon the Confutation; after that 
he ſhould break forth upon it with a 
louder Voice, and purſue it with more 
Gaiety, Magnificence and Triumph of 
his Pronunciation; upon an Aſſurance 
both of the Juſtice of his Cauſe, which he 
_ preſumes ſufficiently made good, and of 
the entire Satisfaction of his Hearers, 
whom he ſuppoſes fully convinced of his 
Right and Integrity; and, at laſt, he ſhould 
arrive at the Concluſion of his Speech, like 
2 Veſſel that has been long out at Sea, had 
a difficult Voyage on it, weather d many 
dangerous Points and Paſſages, and comes 
into Port full Sail, with the greateſt Ac- 
<lamations of Joy and good Cheer. 85 
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VV 


How to vary the Voice according to 
the FicUREs of RHETORICK. 


8S Figures are the Lights of Speech, 
that render it moſt agreeable, both 
for Variety and good. Grace; every one 
of them carrying along with it a particular 
Air, Ornament, and- Novelty : fo they are 
to be ſpoken with a different Tone from the 
reſt of the Diſcourſe, upon an Exclamation. 
The very Name of that Figure ſhews the 
Reaſon; tor nothing would appear ſo flat 
and ridiculous, if it were not pronounced 
with a louder Voice, and a more paſſionate 
Accent than any other. As, for Example; 
when Cicera, in his Oratien for Cluentius, 
ſaid of Saſſia, that had inveigled her Son- 
in-law to a Debauch, got him divorced 
from her own Daughter, and married him 
herſelf: Oh the incredible Wickedneſs 
of the Woman ! A Crime that had been 
© unheard of yet in the World, but for 
this abominable Wretch ! Oh the ra- 
« ging and ungovernable Luſt of it! Oh 
& laſcivious and unparalell'd Impudence! 


ee ncither to ſtand in awe of the Majeſty 


<.of the Gods, nor to regard the Honour 
ef Men! Not to tremble into an Aver- 
fion at the Approach of that very Night? 
Not to bluſn at the Light of tnoſe vcry 


* * nuptial 9 
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e nuptial Torches ! Not to ſtumble at the 
„ Threſhold of the Chamber, at the Sight 


V of her Daughter*s Bridal- bed; and at 


ce the Walls, that were ſo many Witneſſes 
&« of the former Marriage!“ If he had 
ſpoken thoſe Words without any Eleva- 
tion of the Voice, had he not deprived 
them of all their Clat, Ornament and Force? 
And had he not better have ſaid then plain- 
ly, without any more ado, She was a very 
lewd, laſcivious, and impudent Woman, to 
marry her Son-in-law ; in which Way of 
Speaking there would have been no Abſur- 
dity, and no Paſſion required? Much better 
fure, than to pronounce thoſe exclamat 
E without Grace or Exclamation. 
The ſame Way of ſpeaking muſt be uſed 
too upon Forms of Swearing; eſpecially 

when there is ſomething extraordinary in 


the Affair; as that of Demoſthenes, in his 


Oration for Cięſiphon, which has been ſo 
much eſteemed and admired by the Anci- 
ents : ** You have not fail'd in that Point, 
Gentlemen; no, I fwear by thoſe of our 
* Anceſtors that gencrouſly maintain'd 
„ the Fight at Plaize; by thoſe that 
* ſo bravely hazarded and won the 
« Battle of Marathon; by thoſe that 
„ fought by Sea at Salamis; by thoſe 
„ that were ſlain at Artemiſium; and by 
all the other gallant Men that have de- 
5, ſerv'd to be inter di in publick Monu- 
| OF =* ments 
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cc ments with all the Glories of Honour, 
& Fortune, and Fame.“ There is na 
Doubt but the Orator pronounced this 
Aſſeveration with a very elevated Tone, and 
a great Contention of the Voice; or elſe 
nothing would have chill'd the Paſſions 
more Upon the Hearing. 

In a Proſopopeia, 3 herſelf news 
us, fir/t, That the Orator ought to change 
his Yoice, to the End it may appear as if 
it were not be a-/peaking, but ſome other 
Perſon brought in by the by : And, /e- 
condly, That he muſt vary it according to 
the Diverſity, Character, and Buſineſs of 
the Perſons that he introduces, and feigns 
a-ſpeaking in this Diſguiſe. For Inſtance, 
in thoſe two Proſopopuias, which Cicero 
makes uſe of in his Oration for Celius; 
the one of the venerable old Man Applus, 
and the other of the young Rake CLopius, 
a Debauchee; who may not ſee with half 
an Eye, how differently they are to be p- 
ken; and how that ought to be grave and 
ſevere, but this looſe and effeminate, ac- 
cording to the different Qualities of the 
Perſons ? Read over the one and the other 
in the Speech itſelf, and you will eaſily 
judge vt them for the Pronunciation. But 
if you would bring in a Man talking with 
 bimfeif, upon a Point of Deliberation, and 


28 nk in the — yu muſt manage it 
= | With. 


arguing in his own Breaſt what he ſhould 3 


% FW BART off 
with a low Voice, and introduce him as if 
he was only ſpeaking to himſelf, and with- * 
in the Compaſs of his own Ears, with a 
Deſign not to be overheard by any Body 
_ elſe. We have an Example of this in 
Tully's Oraticn for Cluentius, where he ſays 
of Stalenus, When the poor perfichous 
« Wretch faw a round Sum of Money 
* brought home to him, he began to think 
of all the Ways and Means that Malice, 
Corruption, and Fraud, could invent; 
& talking thus with bimſelf, If I ſhould let 
te the reſt of the Judges come in now for 
Snacks with me, what ſhould I get by 
de the Bargain but Danger and Diſgrace ? 
« Can I think of nothing to have this 
0 Oppianicus condemn'd for it? What 
„then! Why, l'll try what can be 
© done, Sc.“ And when Cicero ſays a- 
gain, in his Speech for Quintius againſt Va- 
vius's Hard- heartedneis and Inhumanity; 
* You have not asked Council of yourſelf. 
& You have not conſulted your own Con- 
„ ſcience and Honour. You have not 
© recolleted upon the Queſtion, What 
* am 1 a-doing ? For two Hours that are 
gone and paſt, muſt I ruin my Friend? 
« For failing an Appointment, muſt I un- 
do him for ever?” The Orator muſt 
_ obſerve here to pronounce theſe Words, 


3 Tun havent conſulted your own Conſcience 


. and Honour: Jeu bave not i recolletied your 


A 1 
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ſelf upon the Queſtion, with as loud a Voice 
as is commonly made uſe of in an Apo- 


ſtrophe, upon a ſudden Diverſion of the 


Speech to a different Perſun ; but the fol- 
lowine Words muſt be turn'd off with $ 
low Voice, as it were in a ſecret Soliloquy, 


or a private R. flection. 


Upon an Apoſtrophe, you ought to have 

a peculiar Regard both to the Circumſtance 
of the Perſon to whom you addreſs your 
Speech, and to the Defign you have of 
making Uſe of it; fo that you may ad- 


. 1 the Tone of your Voice to the Turn of 


your Diſcourſe, and the Neceſſity of the Fi- 


Sure: For Example, firf, When you 
"ſpeak to inanimate Things, you mult raiſe 
your Voice above an ordinary Pitch, or a 


common Tore, as you would to People that 
*are very thick of Hearing. And, without 
Doubt, Cicero himſelf ſpoke with an un- 
common Accent upon that fine Apoſtrophe, 
in his Speech for Milo, to this Purpole : 


e call you to witneſs, you little Hills and 


& Groves of Alba, and you Altars alſo of 


the Albans, that were once of the ſame 


Religion and Antiquity with thoſe of the 
Romans; which Clodius, being hurried 


on with ſacrilegious Madneſs and Am- 
© bition, has now cut down and deſtroyed, 


c to lay the Foundation of all his curſed 


« Practices, and has Prophanely buried 


FTE them 
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& them under the Weight and Oppreſſion 
of his own prodigious Buildings, c.“ 
„ This holds alſo in an Apo- 
Sroghe to Cad: For, as you raiſe your 
Voice to a proportionable Height when 
you would be heard afar off, and reach 
the utmoſt Ear of your Audience: ſo, 
when you ſpeak to the great Divinity, that 
fits upon his Throne in Heaven above, you 
ought to do it in a higher Strain, and a 
loft ier Tone of the Voice, than if you were 
only ſpeaking to Mer here on Earth, that 
are even as low as yourſelf, upon the ſame 
Turf and Level. And with this elevated 
Accent too, we muſt read all thoſe happy 
Turns and Apoſtrophes, which we meet 
with in the Perorations of the firſt Cata- 
| linary of the laſt Oration againſt Verres, 
and of Pliny's Panegyrick to Trajan. 
Upon a Dialogiſm, or Conference, where 
eo Perſons are brought in as it were dia- 
loguing one another; one of them moving 
the Qusſtion, and the other making the 
Anſwer ;, you muſt change your Voice by 
Turns, as if u Men were really talking 
together. We have an Example of this 
in the Dialogiſm which Cicero makes uſe 
ef in his Or ation for Plancius; where he 
firſt perſonates Lateren/is ſpeaking for bim- 


felf, and complaining againſt the People 


for preterring Plancius before him to the 
Commifſion of EbpiLE, and then brings 
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in Plancius, as it were, anſwering his Com- 
petitor's Objeions, and juſtifying the Elec- 
tion, in a feignꝰd Conference betwixt the 
two Candidates for the Office. The People 
te Have not judged right. But they have 
te judged. They ought not to have done ſo. 
« Butthey have done it. I cannot endure it. 
«© But many better Men, of the wiſeſt and 
c molt illuſtrious Citizens, haveendured it 

* before you, Sc.“ And that Dralogiſm in 
his Oration for Flaccus, upon the Exami- 
nation of Aſclepiades againſt him, is of the 
ſame Quality, and requires the ſame Change 
of the Voice: Let's hear Sextilius, what 


|| * he has to ſay. I have not brought bim 
along with me, ſay you. Produce his 


& Papers and Accounts then in Court. 1 
* hade not brought them neither. Where 


9 “ are your Brothers? Let them appear 


* at leaſt. I have not ſubpæna' d them hi- 
ther for Witneſſes. Why then, ſhall 
E we take that for a Crime, or good Evi- 
c dence, whatever Aſclepiades alone, a 
c Man of a notorious Character, all 
6c pleaſe, forſooth, to charge upon us, 
* without any Account, Credit, or Au- 
„ thority?” Upon theſe Conferences and 
Rencounters, we muſt always obſerve to 
pronounce the Anſwer with a different Tone 
from the laſt Cadence of the foregoing 
Wetten and Objefion. : 
In the Fgws called Epimone by the 
4 Greeks, : 
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Greeks, and which we may call Inftance, 
whereby the Orater preſſes his Adverſary 
to a Pinch, and dwells upon it; n/iſting 
ſtill upon the fame Argument, and ex- 
prefling it home to him ſeveral Ways, over 
and over, till he ſeems aſhamed of it, and 
confounded at the Repetition: Here the 
Orator muſt make uſe of a briſk, preſſing, 
and inſulting Voice, where he lays the main 
Streſs of his Speech, and clinches it upon 
the Hearers. As when Tully ſays in his 
Oration for Ligarius: What did you, 
« Tabero, in the Battle of Pharſalia, with 
your Sword drawn there? againſt whoſe 
* Breaſt did you direct the Point of it? 
What was the Senſe of your Weapon, 
e the Deſign of your Arms, the Intention 
* of your Appearance? Where were 
your Thoughts, your Wiſhes, your 
< Deſires, your Expectations? What 
meant thoſe Eyes, that Zeal, that 
+ Paſſion, that Hand, that Weapon? 
But I urge the Thing too far upon him: 
© The young Man is aſhamed, and in 
“ Confuſion at the Conviction; PII ſay 
no more.“ And ſo likewiſe, when Craſ- 
Jus was a- pleading in Caurt againſt the 
lewd Debauchee, Ba uvrus, ſeeing the Corpſe 
of Funia, the Old Matron and Mother of 
his Family, carried by at the ſame Time 
in publick Pomp and Parade to her Grave, 
took occaſion to ſay thus to that diſſolute 
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Syqrk: What do you there, you looſe 
« and lazy Brutus? What News would 
«you have that venerable Defuntt carry 
* of you to your Father in another 
„World? What do you pretend ſhe 
* ſhould acquaint the illuſtrious Dead 
te withall, whoſe Tnages you ſee borne be- 
fore her Herſe? What ſhall ſhe = 
to your Grandfathers, and eſpecially to 
ce the famous Lucius Brutus, whom the 
« People are beholden to for afferting 
« their Liberties, and freeing them from 
« the Government and Tyranny of Kings? | 
„Upon what noble Study, upon what 
« glorious Deſign, upon what Virtue 
all ſhe tell — you employ your 
Time? Upon Improvement of your E- 
« fate? That is below your Character, 
c and does not become your Nobility : 
But ſuppoſe it did, you have not a Foot 
* of Land left; you have ſpent it all in 
« Debauchery and Extravagance. Upon 
e the Knowledse of the Law ? That would 
14 be, to follow the F ootſteps of your Fa- 
6 ther indeed, and to inherit his Glories ; 
„but ſhe will ſay, you have fold your 
_ « Houſe, and not reſerv'd, among all the 
4 Moveables, fo much as your Father's 


3 Chair, out of which he ſpoke ſo many 


Oracles. Upon the Exerciſe of Arms ? 

But you never ſaw a Battle fought, ſave . 

« only in * and Picture. Upon the 
4 "AP 
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* Study of Elequence ? But you do not 
* know the very Rudiments of Rhetorick : 


And if you have any Thing of a Voice, 


or Faculty at Prattling, you employ 5 
all to . own Diſadvantage, and 


* a Trade of your foul Calumnies, nd 3 


** bawdy Expreſſions. Infamous Creature 
Dare you then behold the Day? Dare 


you look upon this Aſſembly? Dare 


you ſhew your Head now in the Court, in 
* the Toton, in the Buſineſs or Converſation 


of Men? Is not your Conſcience ſtruck 
< with Horror? Does it not fly in your 
Face, when you caſt your Eyes upon 


« that dead Body there, and thoſe Images 


which have not the leaſt Hope left f 


a finding, either any Imitation of them 


in your Manners, or any Place for them 


40 in that which was once your Houſe ?”* 


This H Figure,” that great Orator, as Tully 


ſays, did attend and enforce with a Pro- 


ow nunciation wonderfully grave and preſſing, : 


ſolemn and clinching. = : 
Upon a Parrbęſia, or the bold Figure of 


taking the Liberty to ſay every Thing we 


have a- mind to ſay, let the Danger be what 


it will, where there is any Confidence inthe 


. Cauſe, or any Fear of lofing the Point, our 
Voice muſt be full and loud, as upon theſe 
Words of Tully in his Oration for Ligarius. 

O admirable Clemency ; worthy of = 
_ * nal Praiſe,” Honour and Memory. G. 
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5 gers has the Boldneſs now, before Ceſar, 
* to confeſs bimſelf guilty of a Crime, for 
& which he cannot endure another ſhould 
<« be falſly arraigned ; neither does he fear 
1 *© the private Reſentments of his Judge 


<« for it. See how undaunted I am now, 
* upon the Confidence of your Goodneſs. 

See the great Lights of Generoſity and 
„ Wiſdom that countenance me from 
„your Royal Aſpect, I will raiſe my 
Voice as loud as | can, that all the People 
& of Rome may hear me. The War be- 
* ing begun, Sir, and almoſt ended, Va 
went over to your Enemy's Camp 
ce the finiſhing Stroke of it, upon oh | 
* own Choice, and without any Compul ion. 


The Voice mult be as round and as frank 


too, when the Lawyer is forced to plead 
in private, and Saks Things that he 
would have the whole World bear; as 


in theſe Words of a famous Counſeller, 


ſpoken ſometime fince in the Parliament 
of Paris : This Audience will either 
deliver France from the upſtart Mon- 
<« ſters that are bred here to deſtroy it; 
or elſe, if their cunning Policies; if 
e their Tricks of Slight and Artifice; if 
* their Reports that are ſpread abroad, 
bear up and take; I ſay it aloud (They 
have found out the Way to ſhut up 
* the Gates upon us; but my Voie 
Wh ſhall ring to the four Corners of the 
| K 55 King- W 
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Kingdom: and I will tranſmit it-now 
to Poſterity, which will judge without 
& Fear and Prejudice, who have been the 
«© beſt Frenchmen, the trueſt Subjects, and 
the moſt deſirous of leaving their Coun- 
try a Liberty after them, like unto that 
< which we have received from our An- 
* ceftors :) I ſay it aloud then, and will 
s raiſe my Voice to the utmoſt Effort of 
it, They will do-us more Miſchief yet 
* than ever they did, or we are aware of 
Where it is eaſy to perceive with what 
Paſſion and Height of Voice the Orator 
ſpoke thoſe Words, and how he pronoun- 
ced himſelf with the holdeſt Elevation. 
Upon a Climax or a Gradation, where 
the Diſcourſe climbs up by ſeveral Clauſes 
ot a Sentence to a Period or full Point, 
tis manifeſt that the Voice muft be raifed 
accordingly by the ſame Degrees of Ele- 
vation to anſwer every Step of the Figure, 
till it is at the utmoſt Height of it: as 
upon this Climax of Cicero, in his laſt 
Speech againſt Yerres : To lay a Roman 
„(Citizen by the Heels, and in Irons, is a 
bold Attempt; to whip him, an abo- 
minable Crime; to put him to Death, 
% notorious Piece of Parricide. What 
„ ſhall I fay of executing him on the 
& Croſs? I cannot find a Word to ex- 
te preſs ſuch a wicked horrible Attempt.“ 
And upon anather, in a Remonſtrance » 
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the City of Paris, after the Death of 
Henry the Third: © Thou could not en- 
dure ſo debonnaire and gallant a King. 
What do I fay, could not endure him? 
_ <*Tis far worſe than ſo. Thou baniſhed 
<< him his Town, his Houſe, and his Bed. 
What! baniſhed him? Thou purſued 
<< him: What! purſued him? Thou mur- 
“ dered him; thou canonized his Afſaſ#- 
© zater, and made Bonfres and Illumina- 
tions upon his Death.“ 

Upon an Apoſeopeſis, or holding ones 
Peace, and concealing what might be /aid 

_ farther in the Matter, the Orator muſt 
lower his Voice a Tone or two, and pro- 
nounce the foregoing Words that intro- 
duce it with the higbeſt Accent; as in this 
of Demoſtbenes for Ctefiphon : ©* For I can 
_ © fay of myſelt-----But I will not ſay any 
Thing piquant or ſevere at the Begin- 

4 ning, though every Body fees be is 
Es come to accuſe me of AMiacrity and Light- 

Ws 2 of Heart. 

In a Subjeftion, where ſeveral Queſtions 

are put, and an Anſwer made to every 
one of them, the Orator mult vary bis 
Voice, and give the Interrogation one Tone, 
and the Anſwer anether: ether pronoun- 


cing the Demand higher, and the Anfewer 


lower; or, on the contrary, as when Ci- 


5 cera ſays im his Oration for Flaccus: And 


8 indeed, — to what other Aſſiſtance 
b _ hall 


T 
< ſhall T apply myſelf now? What other 
Help ſhall I beg? What other Power 
* ſhall I implore? Shall I addreſs to the 
„ Senators? The Senate itſelf craves your 
« Affiſtance ; and knows, that you alone 
have the Power to confirm their Autho- 
„ rity. Shall I addreſs to the Roman 
© Knights? Lou that are Heads of that. Or- 
der here, know the Sentiments of all the 
C reft, Shall I addreſs to the Commons? 
„They have given up to you all their 
e Power and Authority of judging our 
Affairs. And in this again for Syila 
«© When the Plot grew high, and all Things 
were ready for a Diſpatch, where was 
e Sylla, I pray? Was he at Rome? Nay, 


<« he was a great Way off from that Place. 
„ Was he in thoſe Legions and Forces 


„„ which Cataline went to raiſe? He 
was yet further off ſtill. Was he in the 
« Field of Camertas, of Picenum, or of 

«© Gaul? Whither did the Fury of this 

„ Conſpiracy tranſport him? What Places 
« did he invade, or whoſe Minds did he 

e jnfe there? Nothing more falſe. He 
te was then at Naples, in that Part of Ha- 
y which was not in the leaſt ſuſpected.” 
In an Antitbeſis, he muſt diſtinguiſh 

upon both the Contraries, and pronounce 
the firſt of them, with a different Taue 
from the latter; tbis with a louder Accent 

than that, to ſhew the Oppoſition betwixt 
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the one and the other, and to adjuſt the 
Voice to the Cantrariety, as in this Exam- 
ple of it, in the ſecond Catalinary : If we 
* will but compare bath Parties, and 
« weigh the Juſtice and the Reaſons of 
te the one againſt the other; we ſhall find 
% how inconfiderable our Enemies are, and 
© how ealy it is to conquer them. For 
< Modeſty fights on this Side, and Impu- 
e dence on that: Here is Parity of Man- 


| © hers, zhere Impurity; here is Faith, 


« there Fraud; here is Piety, there Wick- 
cc edneſs ; bere i is Conſtancy, there Fool- 
ce hardineſs; here is Honour, there Infa- 
« my; here is Continence, there Luft; 
* Here, in fine, Juſtice, Temperance, 
4 Courage, Prudence, and all kind of 
© Virtues, are in Confederacy z and con- 


<« tending with Injuſtice, with Luxury, ” 


« with Cowardice, with Temerity, and 
C all kinds of Vices gota-head together 
s upon the Rendez vaus. Here Abundance 
makes War upon Neceſſity; Reaſon 
* diſputes it againſt Madneſs ; good 
« Senſe againſt Folly; certain Hope a- 
* gainſt Deſpair; and Aſſurance againſt 
« Uncertainty : And if the Hearts of 
„ Men ſhould fail them now, in ſuch a 
& famous Rencounter as this, would not 
<« the Gods declare themſelves in favour 
© of fo juſt a Quarrel, vindicate your 
< Cauſe againſt the fouleſt of Crimes, and 
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thoje beraick Virtues of yours the 

66 « Fiory over thoſe abomiuable Vices of a 
« Conſpirator £* 

Upon the Figure which the Greeks call 

Anadiploſis, that is to lay, a redoubling, 


or an immediate Repetition of the fame 


Word: As, It was, it was a Virtue 
formerly in this Common wealth, &c. 
4 The Senate knows all this, the Con/ul 
+ fees it, and yet Cataline lives: Nay, he 
« does not only live, but comes into the 
(Senate too, Cc. and nevertheleſs you 


*© ve; and live, not to forſake, but to 


= ab your Preſumption and Impu- 
e dence, Sc. He has reign'd twenty- 

“three Years now, and reigns ſtill with 
c ſo much Inſolence, that he never ab- 
ſconds for it. The Orator muſt give 
the fame Word repeated here a different 
Sound, and pronounce it the ſecond Time 
= far louder. and later than at the 
In an Anapbora, where one and che 
fame Mord is repeated over and over in 
the Beginning, either of ſeveral Sentences 
one after another, or of ſeveral Clauſes 
of the ſame Sentence, as it is in the Ora- 

tion for the Manilian Law : A Witneſs 
ol it is [taly, which the Conqueror him- 


_ < ſelf confeſs'd was owing its Deliverance 
< to Pompey's Bravery and Counſel: 4 
* Witneſs of it is Sicily, which he ſaved 


ce from I 


[| his Diſcourſe, upon the a of the 
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from a Thouſand imminent Dangers 


& dom of his Conduct, and the Quickneſs 


of his Difpatches, without ever ſtriking 


%a Blow for it:: A Witneſs ul it is Africa, 
„ oppreſs*'d with the numerous Armies of 
& the Enemies, Where he made th. Field 


„flow with the Blood of the Slam: A 


* Witneſs ol it is France, &c.. And in 
the ſecond Philippick again: My Con- 
« fulſhip does not plcaſe MARK Avn- 
«< THONY at all; but this is my Glory, 
<< that it has pleaſed all honeſt Men. It 
<< pleaſed P. SERVILIVUS, whom I name 


[the firſt, as the oldeſt of the Cenſuls, 


ce and the laft that died in our Time. It 


« pleaſed Q. CAU Lus, whoſe Credit 


and Authority will never die in this 
« Common- wealth. It pleaſed the two 


_ ©LvucuLLvusSEs, M. Crassus, Q. 


« HorxTENnsIvs, L. Muraen a, that 


were all then appointed to the Conſular 
« Dignity. It pleaſed ſeveral others alſo, 
„ whofe Reputation will always be had in 


& Honour and Veneration of the Repy- 


* Blick.” He muſt pronounce the Word 
here repeated, always with the ſame Ac- 
cent and Sound; but in a different Man- 


ner from the Pronunciation of all the 


other Parts of the Period, to give the 


Figure its due Empbaſis and Diſtinction in 


ſame 
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ſame Words. And ſo again in an Epizeuxis, 
when the /ame Word is reiterated ſeveral 
Times over one after another at the End 
| of Sentences, he muſt likewiſe humour 
the emphatical redoubling of the Word 
with the /ame Accent of his Voice, as it is 
in the ſame Philippick above-mentioned : 

« You lament the Loſs of three Armies 
« of Romans that were ruined; twas 
„Mank AnTrony ruined them. 
« You reſent the Death of fo many noble 
e and famous Citizens deftroy'd; *twas 
«Mark AnTHONY deſtroyd them. 

The Authority of the Senate ſuffers ex- 
« tremely, and is intrenched upon; tis 
« MARK Ax TAONV intrenches upon it, 
e and does it this Diſgrace, c.. Or 
when ſeveral Words are repeated over and 
over again, as they are in the Seventh 


Philippick: What! Sirs, when you de- 


«* creed ſuch great and juſt Honours to 
 « Young C2/ar, tor raiſing an Army againſt 
MARK ANTHONY, did you not then 
« declare MARK ANTHONY an Ene- 
* my to the Common wealtb? When you 
ordered the Thanks and the Praiſe of 
the whole Houſe, to be given to thoſe = 
< old diſciplin'd Soldiers that lifted them- 
E ſelves Voluntiers in Cæſar's Service, 
and followed him te the War, did you 


e not then declare Mark ANTHONY 


Gan Enemy to e Common. wealth? And 
6 + when 
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* when you promiſed a Reward to the 
ce ſtrongeſt Legions for coming over to 
© us from Anthony, that uſurp'd the Title 
&* of Conſul, and was our vowed Adver- 
4 ſary, did you not then declare MARK 
« ANTHONY an _ to ? the Common | 
* wealth, &c.“ 


rotorotorotototoforoterofe e 2 
MALE: 


Of the PROXUNCIA TION of 
Wok PDS aud SENTENCES 


Entences commonly confiſt of two 
O propa Parts, that are link'd to- 
gether witft certain Particles, which the 
Crammarians call Cauſals, Copulatives, 
Conditionals, Comparatives, Relatives, or 
Adverſatives; but they are not all of the 
A. Meaſure and Length. 
For there are fome Sentences very ort; 
each Part of which is but a ſimple Expre/- 
fon, and conſiſts only of one fingle Pro- 
poſition , as theſe of Malberbe. He 
* died young, but he died happy. His 
Friends have not had him long, but 
| © his Death is the greateſt Trouble and 
_ & Grief they ever had for the Love and 
be the Loſs of him. He has enjoy'd the 
« < Sweets of the World only for a little 


* e while, 


—— ——— ˙————— — 33 


an Inſtant from a ſhert Breath to a — 
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& while, but he never taſted the Bitters 

« of it. He has not taken a long Walk, 
ce but he went only upon Flowers. W hat- 
<« ever Life has of rugged, or of harſh, 


e pigquant and unealy, was to come in 
* Ax Years which he has not lived to 


ce ſee. ' Thoſe Pericds may not only be 
pronounced with one Breath; but can hard- 
ly be pronounced otherwiſe, without Preju- 
dice to the Expreſſion. 

There are ame Sentences again longer, 


as thoſe in the ſame Author. © Look 


* upon the World as a Place where you 


: < will be loſing ſomething every Day, till 


* you have loſt All, and have no more 


to loſe; and with thoſe Meditations 


*< prepoſleſs your dear Soul, that, having 


its Original from R eit will one 
Day have the Happineſs to return hi- 


erer. And thoſe may be pronounced 
all at a Breath too, if the Voice be natu- 
rally goed for any thing : And however, 


you ought allo to do it as well as you 


can z, for a Period ſo pronounced looks 
rounger, and appears with more Beauty 
and Force, than it would do upon ſeveral 


 Breathings by Fits. For this Purpoſe, 


you muſt make it your main Buſineſs 
to acquire a /ong-winded Habit by Study 


and Exercile ; but that muſt be done by 15 


Degrees: For Nature is not changed in 


e. 
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one. Nature indeed is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in the Matter; but Art allo can do 
much towards the accompliſhing of this 
End. And we read in the Bibliotheca of 

Photius, that Demoſthenes, who had na- 
turally a very ſhort Breath, finding that 
he had need of a very long one to ſpeak 
upon publick Occaſions, gave Necoptolemus 
the Stage-player, and a great Actor of Co- 
medy, a thouſand Drachms to teach him 
this Art; which he became Maſter of at 
laſt to Perfection by the Force of Prac- 
tice, and by exerciſing himſelf upon all 
the Difficulties of Reſpiration. You mult 
likewiſe exert your Faculties, as he did, 
and neither ſpare any Time, nor Pains, 
nor Coſt, to make yourſelf long-winded, 

and an Orator. 
There are other Periods that have a 
longer Train yet, and take a larger Tour 
than either of the former; which you 
cannot pronounce without taking your 

Breath once or twice; as this of St Ber- 
nard for Inſtance. As it is prejudicial 


e to one's Health to take Food and not 


«to digeſt it, becauſe crude and indi- 
« geſted Meats create ill Humours, and 
do not nouriſh, but clog and corrupt 
the Body: So when the Stomach of the 
„Saul, that is, the Memory, is filled with 
a great deal of Knowledge; if this 
7.08 Knowledge be not well digeſted by the 
185 ＋ 2 . £+ Warmth | 


VF 

* Warmth of Charity; if it do not dif- 

o tuſe it{-1! after that through the Arteries 
* and Murrow of the Soul, and paſs into 
* the Miners and Actions of Men; if 
et docs not become good itſelf upon 
„ k"owing what is good, and what goes 
* to the making of a good Life; does 
© not t Knowledge turn into Sin, as hat 


Nutriment does into bad Humours ?? 


You muſt pronounce the fr/t Part ot that 
Period without ever taking Breath for it; 
but you cannot pronounce the ſecond in 
the fame Manner: ſo that you ought ra- 
ther to make a Pauſe upon it, than force 
your Voice to an Abſurdity, and run your- 
ſelf quite out of Breath, which would be 
very ungenteel and indecent. Only you 
muſt take Care by the Way to flop in 
proper and convenient Places; that 1s 
to ſay, after !ws Points, a Colon, or a 
Semicolon, or at leaſt after a Comma; for 
to do it otherwife, or oftner, would be 
thing extremely diſagrecable. Nothing is 
more unieard and uncourtly, than to 
break off an Expreſſion in the Middle of 
a Word. . 
In fine, there is another fort of W 
that the Rhetoricians call Spiritus; which 8 
have not the ſame Order, Scope, and 
Compoſition of thoſe Sentences that are 
properly called Periods, but only couch 
And contain a great Number of Articles, 
7 „ 
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ſimply propounded all in the ſame Man- 
ner, as this of the aforeſaid Father again 
for an Example: Let your Spirit "eſt 
c upon theſe Prelates, who fear nothing 
but God, and hope nothing but Gd; 
who being ſent into Provinces, go not 

« after Gold, but follow Jeſus Chriſt ; 
« who do not believe their Miſſions to be 
for a Money-bank, but ſeek the Fruits 
„of their Labour for God, and no Pre- 
e ſents for hemſelves; who are, a John 
* Baptiſt to Kings and Princes, a Moſes to 
« Egyptians, a Phineas to Fornicators, an 
Elias to Idolaters, an Eliſha to Nig- 
garde; a Peter to Liars; a Paul to 
_ & Blaſphemers, a Chriſt to Mercenaries 
* and Money-changers ; who do not de- 
<* ſpiſe the People, but inſtruct them; 
% who do not flatter the Rich, but rebuke 
* them; who do not oppreſs the Poor, 
but relieve them; who do not dread 
ce the Menaces of Princes, but contemn 
them; who do not go into their Aſ- 
* ſemblies in Trouble, nor come out 
„ again in Anger; who do not rob 
66 Churches, but reform them; who do 
not pick Peoples? Pockets, but comfort. 
* their Hearts and correct their Vices ; 
Who take Care of their own Reputa- 
© tion, and bear no Malice to another's ; 
** who love Prayer, and apply themfelves 
— 0 to Devotion ; ; and * in all Affairs 
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« of the World, have more Confidence 
© in their Prayers, than in their Induſtry 
* and Labour, whereby their Diſcourſes 
© may be edifying, whereby their Lives 
* may be juſt, whereby their Preſence 
© may be agreeable, whereby their Me- 
© mories may be bleſſed ; who render 
© themſelves amiable, not by Words, but 
* by Deeds; and venerable, not by Pomp 
<* or State, but by their Actions; who are 
„ humble with the humble, and innocent 
with the innocent, but rebuke the hard- 
** hearted with Boldneſs and Severity; 
* who reprimand the Wicked with Au- 
** thority, and who render to the Proud 
L according to their Deferts ; who neither 
e enrich themſelves, nor their Parents, rior 


ce their Officers, with the Portion of the 


% Widow, and the Patrimony of the cruci- 
fied, but who give gratis that which they 


« received gratis, and do Right out of 


e meer Good-will to them that ſuffer 
MHMreng; who teſtify, in fine, they have 
© received the divine Spirit, as the ſetenty 

« Judges did the Spirit of Moſes, who, 
both abſent and preſent, endeavour to 

e pleaſe you and to pleaſe G; who re- 

ce turn Home to you now wearicd, but not 
laden with the Spoils of Nations and 

Who do not glory in having brought 


« away with them the moſt curious ang — 


2m precious Things of the Countrics whi- 


"ar 
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<« ther they were ſent, but in leaving ba- 
cc hind them Peace to Kingdoms, Laws to 
„ Barbarians, Quiet to Monaſteries, Or- 
e der to Churches, Diſcipline to the Clergy, 
and a People juſt to Gd.“ In ſuch 
| Periods as thoſe, you are upon no Force 
at all to ſtrain your Lungs ; for you may 
take your Breath as often as you ſhall 
have occaſion, and make an equal Pauſe 
at every Article they contain; there being 
no Manner of Reaſon why you ſhould 
not make a Stop upon one as well as ano- 
ther. So much for what concerns the 
Breath and its Pauſes, when and where it 
is to be taken upon all forts of Periods. As 
for what remains to be faid of it, I think 
the Orator would do well to obſerve the 
following Rules 3 > 
You muſt not diftinguiſh the Paris of 
a Period, as it there were more Periods 
than one in a Sentence; and yet you muſt 


make ſome Diſtinction too, that the Au- 


ditor may more eaſily diſcover the ſeveral 

_ Clauſes of it from one another: But this is 
to be dane eſpecially, when the Period is 
longer than ordinary, otherwiſe the Mind 
and the Mcemcry of thoſe that hear you, 
and perhaps your own Faculties too, would 
be confounded ;, and the Period, tho' never 
ſo well turned, would perplex the Pro- 
nanciction, and appear embarraſſed by the 
Length of it. However, when there are 
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ſeveral Clauſes in a Sentence, and every one 
of them requires a peculiar Diſtinction for 
ſome Reaſon or other, you would do well 
to diſtinguſn them by the Pronunciation, 
but without taking your Breath for all 
that, except there be ſo many of them, 
that one ſingle Reſpiration cannot ſerve all 
their T urns, nor reach the End of the 
whole Period. Cicero, without Doubt, 
obſerved, that upon this Period of his Ora- 
tion for the Manilian Law. © What a 
« ſhameful Thing is it, Sirs, that he who 
* maſſacred ſuch a vaſt Number of our 
e Citizens in one Day throughout all Aa, 
* in ſo many Cities there, at i Word's 
Warning, and upon one fingle Diſ- 
e patch, has not only not ſuffer'd Pu- 
e niſhment yet for ſo barbarous a Crime, 
e but has reigned now iwenty-three Years 
* ſince that Putchery; and reign'd too 
ce with ſo much Infolence, that he neither 
© lurks for it in the Kingdom of Pontus, 
* nor in the Obſcurity "of Cappadocia ; 
© but hectors in the Inheritance of his 
“ Forefathers, braves you in our own 
© Revenues, and appears in the _ | 
Light of all Aa. 

Tis proper to makea Pauſe upon every 

Period; but it muſt be a very ort one 
upon ſhort ones, and a little longer upon 
long ones: F an, over and above that, it 
very much conduces to the better diſtin- 

„ Suiſhing * 
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guiſhing of Periods amon "S themſelves, 
1 


and does not a little aſſiſt the Underſtand- 
ing and the Memory of the Hearer. It is 


_ almoſt incredible how it alſo reinforces the 


Lungs, the Breaſt, and the Arteries of the 
Speaker , and if you do but practiſe this 
Rule, you will find the Benefit and Ad- 


vantage of it by Experience. I would 


adviſe you alſo to take Care to begin the 
following Period always a Degree lower 
than you concluded the irt; which will 
both contribute to the Yariation of your 
Voice, and to the Reinforcement of your 


Organs. Sometimes, on the contrary, it 


is better to begin it with a Tone a little 
higher than the Cadence of the laſt, accord- 
ing as the Orator ſhall beſt judge of the 
Nature and the Neceflity of the Subject; 


Which will ſerve allo to vary even the Va- 
© Fuation of the Voice itſelf; for you muſt 
not do it always in the ſame Faſhion, or 


in the ſame Key. 


There is another Obſervation yet which 
I have to make here. Tis this: When 
you have a Period to pronounce that re- 

quires a great Contention or Elevation of 


the Voice, you mult moderate and manage 
your Voice with good Conduct upon tho/? 


Periods that preceed it; leſt by employ- 


ing the whole Force of it upon zheſe, you 
be ſpent and conſtrained at laft to pro- 


E nounce this languidly, which requires * 
=: 


TD CC cc  Cw_———_— cs nei — — 
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= of Vigour, Vehemency, and Effort. *Tis 
[ this Government that Reſcius and Eſopus, 
two of the moſt famous AFors the Komans 
| ever had, very well obſerved ; as Tully 

| takes Notice in his third Book of the Ora- 
| tor: For Roſcius did not rehearſe tbeſe 

 Perjes 


Ye brave Marrior's noble Choice and Shield, 3 
1s Honour, not the Booty of the Field 


with all the Vebemence of Aion and 
Geſture that he might have done, but al- 
together imply, with Moderation and Con- 
duct, to the End that falling immediately 
upon this exclamatory Period, 


What ist I ſee! he comes arm d, 
Even into cur very Temples ! 


he might ac it more earneſtly, repreſent it 
more ſtrongly, and accent it with greater 
Admiration and Aſtoniſoment. And Eſopus 
did not pronounce theſe Words 
N pere ſhall I find Relief? 
Or whether ſhall I fly? 
with all the Contention of Voice and Accent 
within the Compaſs of his Power; but 
Joftly or languidly, and without any immo- 
derate Action at all, having a Regard all 
the while to what immediately follows, 
But, O Father, O Country, 5 
O Houſe f Priam which 
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which he could not have ſpoken with 
all neceſſary Exclamation, if he had al- 
ready ſpent himſelf, and as it were ex- 
haufted his Voice betore-hand upon a for- 


mer Emotion and Violence, Thus Painters 


repreſent ſeme Parts of a Piece with Shades 
and Diſtances, to ſer off otbers with greater 
Light and Advantage, and to make them 
bear lo maſterly, that one would almeſt 
ſwear they ſtood out of the Picture and 
have Life. 
From Periods and perfect Sentences, 1 
come now to Hords. Firſt, you muſt 
obſerve to pronounce them according to 
common Cuſtom and the ordinary Conver- 
ation of thole that ſpeak well, In every 
Country or Province, there are certain vici- 
ous Pronunciations and Dialects, that are 
pecular to particular People; either for 
the Quantity of Syllables, as we find where 
they pronounce the firſt Sy//able of VA- 
Leer, of Hazit, of PapIER, lexg; and 
the firſt of Teſte, of Paſte, & c. Hort; 
or, for the Sound of Vowels, as there are 
ſome People make ufe of an e open, or 
neuter, inſtead of ane ſbut and maſculine, 
in the Words Mar, Pere, Frere; 
or, for the El;fion of an e, where it ought 
not to be left cut, as there are ſome ſay 
PanRlL'IL, inſtead of PaRLETIL; or, for 


the Addition of an e, at the Beginning of . 


a Word, where it ought not to beus'd ; as 
there 
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there are ſome Places where they both 
ſay and write L' EseLEnpeur, L' Es- 
CANDALE, L' EspryeRE; or, for the 5 
which ſome People inſert where it ought 
not to be inſerted, writing and pronouncing 
ConsTRAINDRE for ConTRAINDRE? and 
which they omit again where it ought not 
to be omitted, as in JusqQues and 
PrESQUE, pronouncing them Juque and 
PR EUE; or, for the Letter b, which 
ſome do not pronounce with an Aſpiration, 
where it ought to be pronounced harſhly ; 
as they that ſay L' Hazzard, L' Ha- 
RANGUE, L' HaLEBaRDE. There are 
alſo many more Corruptions crept into 
vulgar Heads, and talk*d into Cuſtom a- 
morg the common People in City as well 
as Country, not excepting even that where 


- the Court is kept: For you ſhall meet 


with a falſe Pronunciation now a-days at 
Paris, as well as you might have done 
formerly at Athens. But a Man that 
ſpeaks in Publict ought carefully to a- 


void all thoſe Faults abovemention'd, for 


Fear of being laugh'd at and treated with 
the Contempt of a fleering Auditory ; which 
was the Sophiſter Pauſanias's Misfortune, i 
of whom Pbiliſcus writes that he ſpake 
coarſely, and pronounced his Words ver 
_ groſs and corrupt; making long Syllables 
Hort, and ſhort ones long; for though he 
was an eloquent Perſon in all other Refpe&s, 
| | | | a 
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a ready Wit, and famous for ſpeaking off- 
hand; he was compared yet for his un- 
bandſome Pronunciation to a Cook, that 
could not dreſs good Meat well when he 
had it in his Hands, and made but a ve- 
ry bad Diſh of the beſt in the Market. 
whey this Purpoſe, he muſt converſe as much 
as poſſible with Perſons that ſpeak better 
than himſelf ; oblerve their Pronuncia- 
tion ſo nicely, as to make it his own; and 
not only not be aſham'd to afk their Ad- 
vice, upon a Doubt how to pronounce 
| ſuch and ſuch Fords, but defire them 
alſo to ſet him right at every Turn, 
if he chance to blunder and be out in the 
Pronunciation of other Words, where 
he makes 10 Scruple at all: ſo that 
by little and little he may poliſh his Speech 
to that Perfection at laſt in good Conver- 
ſation and private Diſcous. fo, that not a 
Word - which drops row Bis Mouth ſhall 
fall into Contempt, or dilovlige his Hearers 
in publick. 

My next Obſervation is this, That * 
muſt pronounce emphaticel Words with an 
Empbaſis and a Dfſtinction: whether it 
be to affirm ſtrongly; as certainly, affuredly, 
znfallibly, undeubtedly, neceſſarily, abſc- 

lutely, expreſsly, manifeſtly, arc Words of 

a vcry firong and paſitive Pronunciation: 
; or to praiſe and exto!; as admirable, incre- 

" Alle, — ati le, ue fable, ineſtimable, 
: M 5 * 
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glorious, glittering, pompous, triumphant, 
luſtrious, heroick, auguſt, majeſtick, adora- 
ble, are Terms of Honour that muſt be 
pronounced with a magnificent Tone: or 
to diſpraiſe and deteſt, as cruel, hainous, 
wicked, deteſtable, abominable, execrable, 

_ monſtrous ; which are all to be pronounced 
with a moſt paſſionate and loud Voice: or, 
to complain and lament ; as unfortunate, mi- 
ſerable, fatal mournful, pitiful, deplorable, 
lamentable, are all ſorrowful Words, and 
require a melancholy Accent. He muſt 
alſo lay more Streſs upon Werds of Quan- 
lily, as, grand, high, ſublime, profound, 
long, large, innumerable, eternal; as well as 
upon Moerds of Univerſality; as all the 

M orla, generally, every where, always, ne- 
ver: Here the Pronunciation mult be 

| pois'd to a certain Gravity and Height of 

Accent. As for theſe Terms of Extenua- 

lion and Slight, as, pitiful, inſignificant, 
little, low, mean, deſpicable, feeble, he muſt 
pronounce them with a very low, leſſening, 
abjef} Voice; and an Accent of the greateſt 
Scorn and Diſdain. For the Purpoſe: It 
a Divine in preaching ſhould introduce a 
Soul labouring under the Senſe of many 
great Infirmities; and ſay ing, I ben [ 
ſcarch'd into the Faith of my Heart, I found 
't ſo weak, ſo imperfett, ſo languiſbing, &c. 
to ipeak that Reſentment with an eleva- 
ed Tere, or a great Contention of the J oice, 

on 1 would 


3 8 - wy — 
4 N 1 _ 
=. — 
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would be a ridiculous Pronunciation, and = 
contrary to the very Nature of Things, 
as well as the Rules of Senſe, Reaſon and 
Reflection. For thoſe Words of weak, 
imperfect, languiſhing, require a doleful Ac- 
cent, an Accent of Moan, and a low as 
well as a flow Voice. This Diſtinction of 
the Pronunciation, beſides that it is more 
agreeable to the Things ſignified by fact 
Words, will ſerve over and above for the 
Variation of the Voice, which the Orator 
muſt always make it his Buſineſs to ob- 
ſerve. = | 
To conciude this Diſcourſe, I ſhall add, 
that you muſt Keep up your Voice ſtill to 
an audible Height upon the Pronunciation 
of the laſt Vords of the Period; ſo that 
they may be as well, not to ſay better heard 
than the ref: But this is to be done chict- 
ly, when thoſefinal Words are compoled 


of Syllables that make but a weak and a 


dull Sound of themſelves, For if your Pe- 
r:0d were to conclude with theſe Words, 
une fplendeur eclatante & incomparable ; 
though you ſhould not raiſe your Voice 
upon them, nor make them ring half to 
loud a Peal as you might in the Ears of 
your Auditors, they would not fail yet of 
being heard well enough for all that, be- 
| cauſe of the great and ſtrong Sound which 
| the Letters a and o make of themſelves in 
that Exprefiion, But if your Sentence 
ff = - on” 
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were to end with theſe Words, Ce n'eſt q 
une Figure, une Type, & une Similitude ; 
and you ſhould pronounce them faintly, 
they would die in your own Mauth, and 
never reach the Ear of your neareſt Audi- 
ci under your Noſe, becauſe the Letters 
e, 7, and « have ſo lilile of Sound in them- 
elves, and appear very low and flat off the 
Lip. This Precept upon the Pronuncia- 
tion of the laſt Words of Sentences, ought 
to be as much taken Notice of and prac- 
died as any other; for moſt of our Pub- 
kick Orators now a Days commonly fail 
in This Point. 


e : 
'C H A P. XII. 


Of GesTV: RE in general. 


| T is Time now to come to Geſture, 
I. which. is of no little Importance and 
Advantage toa Man that ſpeaks in Publick ; 
for it qualifies the Orator to convey che 
Thoughts and the Paſſions of his Mind to 
his Auditors with greater Force and De- 
light; their Senſes being far more effectu- 
ally wrought upon by Pronunciation and 
Geſture togetber, than by Pronunciation a- 
lone. For this Le when a ws = is 
a a- | 
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hearing a Sermon, he deſires mightily to 
ſee the Face of the Preacher; and if his 
Pew deprives him of that Happineſs, he 
goes Home with leſs Satisfaction, let it 
be never ſo well ſpoken. However, theſe 
two Things are not leſs important, the 
one than the other; and as both Faculties 
Join'd together expreſs a Thought to Per- 
tection, ſo either of them apart do not fail 
of expreſſing it as well too, though with 
leſs Power and Vigour. For, if it is by 
Speech alone we converſe with the Blind, 
It is by Geſture alone that we can converſe 
alſo with the Deaf; and without this Fa- 
culty, we ſhould have no Commerce or 


| Converſation at all with them. Beſides, 


Geſture has this Advantage above Pronun- 
_ ciation, that by Speech we are only under- 
. ſtood by People of our own Country and 
Lingua; but by Geſture, we render our 
Thoughts and our Paſhons intelligible to 
all Nations, indifferently, under the Sun. 

*Tis as it were the common Language of all 
Mankind, which ſtrikes the Underſtanding 
in at our Eyes as much as ſpeaking docs 

in at our Ears. And no Wonder Things 
of Movement and Action ſhould touch us 


fo ſenſibly; ſince Painting, which has no- 


i 

thing of it, penetrates fo far into our Af- 
fections, and imprints fo ſtrongly, that it 
ſometimes ſurpaſſes the very Force of or ds. 
Speaking alone N the main Work in 


r 
the Minds of thoſe that underſtand it; 
but when it is deſtitute of Gæſture, which 
is the Life of all Speech, (as Aſconius ſays) 
it makes but a diſpaſſianate and a dead Diſ- 
courſe. For this Reaſon Pliny junior, 
mentioning the Recitations which People 
in his Days made of their Qrations and 
Poems to their Friends, either in reading 
them themſelves, or in having them read 
by others; ſays, that this reading of them 
was a mighty Diſadvantage to their Elo- 
quence and Character, becauſe the main 
Helps of Pronunciation, the Eyes and the 
Hangs, were hinder' d by it; and that it 
was no Wonder it the Attention. of their 
Auditors dtoop'd upon it. But on the 
contrary, when the Diſcourſe is help'd on 
and enforced, not only with a Pronuncia- 
ion ſuitable to the Subject, but with an 
_ agreeable and powerful Geſture, it appears 
truly animated to a wonderful Degree of 
Life and Vigour: For then the Orator 
holds his Auditor (as it were) by the Eyes as 
well as by the Ears, and abſolutely engages 
both his Attention and his Reaſon at once: 


And if he ſpeaks thus to an Adver/ary not 


to well qualified, he dathes him out of 

Countenance, he confounds him with Fear, 
and overcomes him with Shame. Cicero 
diſcountenanced Cecilius with this Reflec- 
tion, when he would have pleaded againſt 
Hortenſius in the Accuſation of Yerres, | 
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and his Ambition carried him beyond his 
= ity. * Conſider of it (ſaid be 1s bim) 
Lend weigh the Thing well; for; in my 

cc you are in ys not 
only to be baffled by his Fords and his 


46. Pronunciation, but to have Eyes 


; Thaughtand:: 


& dazzled too by his Gefture 
„ tians of his 


the Mo- 
Body; leſt he houkd difor- 
bl « der all your Thoughts, amuſe you, and 
e make you whatever you have 
to fay.** And when Cicero again re- 
prefents the Matter in his Bzoks of the O- 
rator, how Craſſus baffled and fool” d Bru- 
tus once at the Bar, when he was plead- 
ing againſt him; he ſays, that he pro- 
nounced his Words after fuch a Manner, 
that they put him quite out of Counte- 
nance; ken Eye to ftediaftly fix*d up- 
on him, making up all his Gefture againft 
him, and confronting him at every Turn, 
as if he would have ſwallowed him up at 
2 Look or in a Breath. But that this Alen: 
Not of your Fare and your Hands 
may be well underſtood, and move the 
Affections of thoſe that ſee and bear you; 
it muſt be well adjuſted to the Thing you 
ſpeak of, as well as agreeable to your 


Defgn: Beſides that, it is al- 
ways to reſemble the Paſſion you have a- 


mind either to expreſs or to excite, For 


it you ſhould ſpeak of ſad Things with a 
briſk Lak, and pronounce Sorrow with a 
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gay Countenance; or if you ſhould affirm 
any Thing with the Geſture of a Man that 
were denying it, it would take away all 
Authority and Credit from your Words : 

No-body would believe or admire you. 
You muſt alfo have a Care there be no- 
thing affected in your Geſture; for, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, all Affectation is odious : 

But it muſt appear purely natural, as 
the very Birth and Reſult both of the 
Things you expreſs, and of the Affection 
that moves you to ſpeak them. In fine, 
the Orator muſt manage his Geſture ſo 
nicely, that there may be nothing, if poſ- 
ſible, in all the Di/po/ttions and Motions 

of his Body, which may offend the Eyes 
of the Spectators; as well as take Care 
that his Pronunciation have nothing in it, 
which may grate and diſoblige the Ears 


of the Hearers: otherwiſe, his Preſence 


will be le agreeable to his "Audience, and 
his Speech itſelf will not have all that 


Grace, Virtueand Influence, whichit ought 
to have. Yo 
But the Buſineſs of Geſture is far more 
difficult to obſerve than that of Pronunci- 
ation; for a Man may hear his own Voice 
well enough when he cannot /ze his Face 
at all: And as for the other Parts of his 
| Body, he can but ſee imperfectly how they 
move and keep up to the Rules of good Ac- 
tion. This made —— betake him 


1 
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ſelf to ſpeak his Harangues and his Plead- 
ings before a great Coating: glaſs, that he 
might obſerve his Geſtures the better, and 
be able to diſtinguiſh between. right and 
wrong, decent and indecent Actions This 
Method, I think, might be practiſed to 
Purpoſe : There is only this * — | 
in the Glaſs, that it always repreſents on 

the Left what is on the Right, and on 
the Right what is on the Left; fo that 
when you make a Motion with the Right 
Hand, you have the KReflexion of it, as if 
it were made with the K which con- 
founds the Geſture, and appears a little 
untoward: So that if, to adjuſt yourſelf 
to the Glaſs, you meke. a Mow. wah 
the Left, tis — it reflects the Geſture as 
if it were made with the Right; but then 
you may chance to get an d Habit by fo 
doing; which of all Things you ought to 
avoid. However, this Inconvenience is 
abundantly made up to you in the Ad- 
| vantage it gives you of ſeeing not only your 


Fsͤsace in all its Countenances, but the State 


of your whole Body too in all its Paſtures 
and Mations: So that you may eaſily diſ- 
cover by it any Thing that is unbandſamé 
and diſagreeable, either in your Habit or 
your Geſture, and any Action again, on 
the contrary, that adds Grace to your Per- 
ſon, and — to your Diſcourſe. But, for 
want of Lau git, you 2 : 
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ſome of your Friends to do you this good 
Office; fuch a one, | mean, as is capable 
of judging whether your Geſture be good 
or not, upon Trial and frequent Practice: 
But the moſt effectual Way in the World 
for a Gentleman to make himſelt Maſter of 
this Art, is to have ſome excellent Pat- 
tern or other of it always, if poſſible, be- 
fore his Eyes; as Hortenſius was. For Ex- 
ample: He excell'd ſo much in this mute 
Eloguence, that two of the moſt famous Co- 
medians in his Time, Eſopus and Roſcius, 
always made it their Buſineſs to find him 
out where he pleaded, and never failed of 
attending upon his Zerangues, on purpoſe 
to improve themſelves; to carry away his 
fine Geſtures with them, and to practiſe af- 
terwards upon the Stage what they * 8 
Learn d of him at the Bar. 1 


S nn,ο 
= H A * * 


Particular Rol Es for GesTURE. 


O give the World ſome particular 
Rules of Geſture, I ſhall, in the it 
Plate ſpeak of the Government, the Order, 

and Balance, that the whole Body ought 
to be ke 
the 


the De, the Eye brows; uh the 


to; and, in the next, how 
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the Face, muſt be mov'd and managed; 
and, at laſt, I ſhall come to the Action of 
the Hands, of which there is more to be 
| aid, than of all the other Parts of the 

Body put together. 

As for the whole Body, it ought neither 
to change Place nor Poſture every Mo- 

ment. This fickle Agitation would be as 
indecent as the Geſture of Carion, whom 
Junius compared to a Man at Sca in a 

Cock boat, tor toſſing his Body about con- 
tinually, ſometimes to the Right, and ſome- 

times to the Left, with the greateſt Incon- 

ſtancy imaginable : But then, on the other 
Hand, it muſt neither ftand like a Stock, 
nor be as immovable as a May-pole ; for, 
over and above that this is not natural, 
(God Almighty having made the Bady of 
ſuch a movable Mein, and of ſuch Mem- 
bers as diſpoſe it for Motion, that it ought 
to move ſometimes, either as the Soul di- 

refts, or as the Body itſelf requires) it is 
alſo diſagreeable and ungenteel: for want of 
Variety; which becomes it ſo well upon 
every Occaſion, or Change of Diſcourſe, 
and ſets every Thing off to Admiration. 

As to the Head, tis needleſs to tell you 
here what Geſtures and Signs, what [nti- 
tations and Hints it is capable of making; 
| as of refuſing, granting, confirming, admi- 

ring, of being angry, &c. becauſe every 
Body knows this well enough already; 


„ N Ar, 
ſo that I ſhall only advance two Things 


ought not to be held up too high 
and ſtretebed out extravagantly, which 
would be a Mark of Arrogancy or Haugh- 


tineſs ,, nor to be caft down and hang upon 
the Breaſt, which would prejudice the 


Voice mightily, and make it leſs clear, di- 


— and intelligible; nor to lean always 


towards the Shoulders, which would argue 
an Jndifferency, a Languor, and a faint In- 


clination : But it is always to be kept no- 


dejtly upright to its natural State and Pofi- 


tion; which is beſt. The other Obſerva- 


tion I make on it is this, that it is not 


Hand ſome for the Head to continue always | 
as immodable as that of a Statue, or a Gen- 
tlemam in Tapeſtry : and yet, on the other 
Hand, it muſt not be moving continuallyß 
neither, nor throwing itſelf about at every 
Turn of Expreſſion, when the Orater ad- 
vances up to — Height of a Diſcourſe, | 


which is too common an Error. But, to 


avoid both theſe aukward Extremes, it ; 
muſt turn ſoftly upon the Neck, when there 
is occaſton for it, as the Nature of the- 


Thing requires: not only to look upon 
thoſe that are directly before your Eyes in 


the Midale of an Aſſembly, but alſo to caſt 
a Countenance now and then, as well upon 


thoſe that are on each Hand of you, ſome- 
times on one Side, and ſometimes on the 
other; 


the whole: The one is, that the 


ccc 


| Face that gives the 
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other; and, after that, to hold it again in 
ſuch a decent Poſture as your Voice may 
be moſt eaſily heard hy the greateſt Part 
of your Auditors: that is to fay, ne 
Brocebe forward to the Middle of the Au- 
ditory. To this I muſt add, that the Head 
— always to be turn' d on the ſame 
Side with the other Actions of the Body, 
8 


Things we refuſe: As, for Inſtance 
the Poet ſays, 


| T think myſelf not worthy of ſuch Praiſe. 


Or upon Things we deteſt and abbor ; as 
when he ſays again, 
Good Gods! divert from us ſo great a Plague. 

For theſe Things we muſt reject with an 
Aion of the Right Hand, and turn the 
Head away at the ſame Time to the Left. 
But of all the Parts of the Head, tis the 


greateſt Life and the : 
beſt Grace to Action. This was the Rea- 


T ſon why the Ancients, as Craſſus obſerves 


in Cicero, did not commend Roſcins when 
ke ſpoke with a Mast on; becauſe they 
did not ſee his Face then, nor its Motions, 


its Charms, and its AttrafFions : So that 


you muſt take the greateſt Care imaginable 
of your Countenance, that nothing may ap- 
pear. di/agreeable in it; for tis the Part 
| — * view, and your Au- 
. N ditors 
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ditors have their Eyes, if poſſible, continu- 
ally fix d upon it. But as it mightily 
concerns you, whenever you are actually 
ſpeaking, you muſt likewiſe make it your 
neſs before you come to ſpeak. There 


is jon: the Yeaſt lem perfection, Irregularity, 
_ er Exror in it, be ks moves hea bur it 


is immediately taken Notice of at ft Sig bt 
by every Body there fave your ſel f; for you 


Body 
can 


do not. ſee your own Tory win every 
elſe does. And there is 


pre- 
vent this but the Looking-glaſs, or a Friend 


that will carefully obſerve your Counte- 
nance, and frankly tell you what Face ſo- 


ever he finds offen/fve or diſagreeable to 


the Eye: So that you may eakfily correct 


= it afterwards, either of your/elf, or upon 


bis Advice and Aſſiſtance. But you ought 


ſtill to adjuſt all its Movements and Coun- 
tenances, upon the Addreſs, to the Sub- 


you treat of, the P; 
$6 own Boſom, or E raiſe in other 
People s Breaſts, and the Vale of the 
Perſons to whom you ſpeak ; ſo as to ſhew 
a Gaieiy upon Things agr cable, and 
Metin 2 Love and Foy; a St 
eren 2 and Paſ 7 


you entertain 


7 ſelation, and 


* . or your * but Sub- 


, 


A 
2 e 


„ . D he Lt 
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miſſion, Humility, and Respect, to your 
Betters. 

As for your Eyes, you muſt always be 
caſting them upon ſome or other of your 
Auditors, and rolling them gently about 


from this Side to that, with an Air of Re- 


ard ſometimes upon one Perſon, and ſome- 
times upon another ;, and not fix them like 
Darts that are once Hat, ſtill upon ane 
Place of your Auditory, as many People 
do to their great Diſadvantage: For it is 
ſo very diſagreeable and dull, that it affefs 
the Perſons before whom we ſpeak, much 
leſs than when we look them 3 in 
the Face, as we uſe to do in familiar and 
common Converſation. Theopbraſtus had 


good Reaſon upon this Account, for bla- 


ming an Actor call'd Tamariſque, that uſed 
to turn his Eyes away from his Auditors 
whenever he ſpoke in the Scexe, and kept 
them fixed all the while upon one fingle 
and inſenſible Object. Your Aſpef# muſt 
always be pleaſant, and your Looks direct, 
neither ſevere nor aſkew; unleſs perhaps 
the Paſſion, you would cither expreſs or 
move, require the contrary. Nature it- 
felf teaches you as much, and produces 
this Effect, whenſoever you are ſenſibly 
{mitten with ſuch Paſſions. For Example, 
when a Man 
tion is enflamed, and kindles a certain Fire 
in his e, that 1 s them * 
ars 


ſpeaks in Anger, his Imagina- 
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Sars ont of his Eye-Fds; fo that a meer 
Siranger, that under ſtood nothing of his 
Lani uage, or a deaf Man, that could bear 
notlung of his Voice, would not tall yet of 
percewing his Þndrgnation and Fury. "Ain 
this Fre of your Eyes eaſily ſtrikes thoſe 
of your Auditors, who have theirs con- 
fſtantly fixed upon your*s; and it muſt needs 
fet them a- blaze too upon the ſame Reſent- 
ment and Paſſion. There is the ſame Power 
in all other Paſtons: For if you are afflict- 
ed with a vialent Grief for your own Mi- 
fortunes, or touch'd with a great Compaſ- 
fron of another Man's Miſery, it will draw 
Tears from your Zyes. This made the 
ancient Actors apply themfelves with ſo 
much Cate and Concern to the 
a Facuky of moving their Imagination to 
a Power of l Tears in 
abundance upon occaſion: And they ſuc- 
ceeded fo admirably well in it, wrought 
the Counterfeit up to fuch a Degree, that 
their Faces uſed to be all over blurr d with 
Crying after they came off the Stage. They 
| brought this Point of a —— | 
to-Perfetion feveral Ways; but the moſt 
effectual was this: They kept their Ima- 
_ Sination ſtill at work upon real Subjetts 
and private Auen of the their own; which 
they laid very much to* Heart; and not 


«ad; which did not touch them ar all 
| g 


upon the Fables or Fictions of the Play they | 
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in effect. We have two notable Inſtances 
of this in Stary; the ene, of that great Ca- 
median, Polus : He had not been upon the 
Stage, it ſeems, for ſome Time, occaſion- 
ed by 1 r 
. h troubled him fo 
much, that wht with che Melanchol y of 
his Temper, upon the Di of 
his AfeTien, and the Loſs of — 
he could hardly ever reconcile himſelf a- 
guum £0: Dewarfen, or the There: But he 
there at laſt, however, upon a- 
ing the Klara of Sopbeckes; and his Pars 
was the Perſon of Eletira herſelf, carrying 
the Urz and the Boxes of h ir poor Brother 
Oreſtes in the Play. To do this more ef- 
lectually to the Life, away he goes to his 


L cum Child's Grave, takes up his Urn and 


|| Oreſtes, and filled the whole Theatre with 


F 
upon the Stage inſtead of Oreſtes“s Coun- 
er Upon this his Inagination was ſo 
mov d, and his Heart fo melted. into Com- 
| Paſſion and Tenderneſs at the Sight of a real 
Odje#Z of Sorrow, that he broke out into 
loud Exclamations and unte 


igned Tears in 
the Tragedy, upon the Fifion and Fate of 


Action, Lamentation, and Weeping. The 
r 
Eſopus; who having a mighty Affection 

and Zeal for Cicero, and being extremely _ 

5 F 

* 3 2 OY 
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of his Family, and other Diſgraces that he 
lay under, he did him a ſignal Favour once, 
and a ſingular Piece of good Service, by 
the Power of this tender Paſſion : For, when 
he ſaw all the Friends of that great Man 
at work upon the People of Rome with 
their utmoſt Interceflions, to get him re- 
called, he reſolved to hamſelf in it, 
to give it a Lift on bis Part, and to ſtrike 
| a conſiderable Blow in the Affair: upon 
this he as a Tragedy of Acciut, on a pu- 
blick Occaſion; which contained the fine 
Ver ſes upon Telamon's Exils, and the hor- 
Tible Calamities of Priam and his Family, 
which are related in Twlly's Tuſculan Que 
ions, and in his Oration for Sextius : But 
in #hoſe Verſes, you muſt think, his Ina- 
was not half fo. much ſtruck with 
the falſe Misfortunes of the Perſons in the 
old Fable, as with the Afiſeries that were 
too true, and the real Sufferiags of his 
Fri; inſomuch that the acring of them 
tranſported him to ſo great a Paſfon and 
Grief, that he ſpake them upon the Stage, 
not only with a very mournſul Voice, but 
with Eyes alſo 375 in Tears : which ſet 


= indifferent Perſons that were preſent 

there a-weeping bitterly, and even made 

his Enemies bluſh with Tears in their 
Eyes at his Affliction. And this went 

a great Way towards the melting of the 
9 and the reconciling of 

| their . 
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their Affections towards the bringing of 
him home again, and the re-inftating of 
him in his former Dignity, Reputation 
and Character; as Cicero himſelf tells us 
with the moſt thankful Acknowledgments of 
the good Office, which that famous Actor, 
hy great and his cordial Friend, had 
done him upon this Occaſion. 
Now, if this Tenderneſs of the Eyes, or 
the Faculty of weeping at Diſeretion, be 
of ſuch Influence and Advantage in the 
Theatre, where People go only for Diver. 
fon and Spectacle; how much more in the 
Church then, where the Glory of God, and 
the Salvation of Souls, two Things of the 
greateſt Importance and Moment in the 
World, are your main Buſineſs, and ought 
to touch Men in the moſt ſenſible Part? 
And what Power think ye the Tears St 
Paul wept, his Exhortations to 
the Ephbeftans, might have over the Con- 
gregation? which he told their Paſtors 
of, in Words to this Effect, as you'll find 
in the As of the Holy Apoſtles. Remember, 
| that for the Space of three Years, I have 
not ceaſed to warn every one of you, Night 
and Day, with my Tears: Remember the 


many Exhortations I bave made you, and 


the many Tears I have ſbed for you. The 
| Orator, therefore, ought firſt of all to 
form in himſelf a ſtrong Idea of the Subject 
of his — and the — itſelt 20 
then 


pitiful Voice, And if thou forſake 
will of us ? 


— i 


and Tears; if not alſo to.a 
ir Duty; fo mightily were they mov*d 


their 


rn 


naeur, which you can glory in with Con- 
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As to the lifting up or caſting down- of 
— Des, tis plain you muſt do it ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Things you 
Heat of : For it you ſpeak of Heaven 
and celeſtial Powers, you ought, without 
doubt, to At up your Eyes towards Hea- 
ven; you ſpeak of the Zarth and 
terreſtrial Things, you muſt caſt them down 
upon the Ground, "Fo dootberwiſe, would 
be a groſs Soleciſn (as one may ſay} of 
the Eyes; and ſuch an Abſurdity as that 
ancient Sophiſter was guilty of, who, Philo- 
ftratus tells us, when he ſaid, O Jupiter 
when he ſaid, O Earth! lift — 
towards Heaven. Lou muſt alſo gov 
your Eyes according to the P affions, Ca 
to caſt them down upon f Dif 
grace, which you are aſham'd of; and 


to raiſe them again upon Things of Ho- 


fidence and Credit; but it is more parti- 
cularly neceſſary in fwearing, to turn up 
your Eyes towards that by which you 
Free, and v0 Hs de Hand wp in the 


Tour Eyes. Irems muſt neither be alto- 


8 on the one hand, nor 


fickle, or too full of Motion, on the other: 

L 

every Turn, as many P upon any 
Z * n ee 


| tention ; 4 
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tention; nor lift up the one and caſt dawn 
the other, as Piſo 7 aid, whom Cicero re- 
prov'd for raiſing one of his Eye-brows 
up as high as his Forehead, and [ras 
the other down to his Chin; but for the 
moſt Part they ought to remain in the 
ſame Poſture and Equality that Nature has 
given them: However, they are allow- 
ed to move ſometimes, and tis fit they 
mould, when the Paſſions require it; that 
is to ſay, to contract themſelves and frown 
in Sorrow, to dilate again and ſmooth 
themſelves in Foy, and to bang down when- 
ever the Orator ſhews his Humility and 
Modeſty upon a Matter of Diſcourſe. _ 
As £4.54 the Mouth, vou mult never wry | 
it at all; for that is very diſagreeable : 
And cee. it was ſaid once to Seſtus 
Pinarius formerly, in Railery and Banter, 
who uſed to wry his Chin always in ſpeałk- 
ing, as if he had got a Walnut in his 
Mouth to crack, "Crack that Walnut firſt, 
and then ſay what you have a-mind to ſay. 
As for your Zips, you mult take Care 
not to bite them, nor to lick them with 


your Tongue, as I have feen ſome People 


do ſometimes ; which is very ungenteel 
and ingecent in an Orator,,. 
Ns Honky, there Ee ſome that 


miring, or 
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all their Geſtures with the Shoulders. "Tis 
a very unbecoming Vice, and you ought to 
ſhun it as a Digrace. Dem benes was at 
firſt addicted to it; bur he ſoon correfted 
it by exerciſing himiclf to declaim in a 
rait Place, with a Piece of a Dart or 
A2 Dagger hung up PR over his Shoulders ; 
ſo that as often as he ſbrupg'd them vp, 
(as it was difficult tor him not to do it 
ſometimes, having gotten an 10 Habit of 
it) the Point prick*d him, and put him in 
mind of his Error; upon which, at laſt, 
he maſter*d the ection. 

There are others that, in ſpeaking, thruſt 
| out the Belly, and throw back the Head ; 
which the Ancients had good Reaſon to 
condemn for an Indecency and an ill Geſture. 
Others again lean the E/bow upon the Pul- 
pit, and make what Geſtures they think 
fit with the Hand, reſted in this Manner, 
and raiſed upon the Che; which 1 is nei- 
ther commendable nor decent... 

As to the Hands now, they are the chief 
Inſtruments of Action, and they can vary 
it as many Ways too as there are Things 
which they are capable of ſignifying : For 
we make Ufe of them in accuſing, acquit- 

| Ting, promift threatenin : intregrin d- 

„ rin repre Fnting 
almoſt all the Things we peak of in the 

World, which require fo many different 

Actions of the Hands : 2 
e ys. 


— n toad I 


And Martial, inſtead of ſaying 


as ever your Mouth is 


Before the Fleet muſt We our Title plead. 
And is Ulyſſes my | 
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very well, the other Parts of the Body 


en but the 


themſelves. 
Toute le 
Geſte, every Geſture, ſays Toute 7 Main, 
every Hand; as if Geſture were nothing 


Hands, as it were, ſpeak 


_ elſe but the Movement and Action of the 
is to move them well and with a good | 
Grace. Theſe following _ 


„ however, 


ſome Service to that Purpoſe. 

Firſt, You muſt make Uſe of no Action 
at all in the Beginning of a Diſcourſe, or 
at leaſt ſhew no conſiderable Geſture as 7 Hind 
open, unleſs it be 
upon an Exordium, ex abrupto, as they call 
it; an abrupt farting of a Diſcourſe, as in 
the Harangue of Ajax againſt Ulyſſes upon 
the Subject of Achilles's Armour. 


With Wrath impatient, bis ſtern Eyes furvey 
| Sigzzum, and the Navy which there lay: 


T hen holding up his Hands, O Jove ! be ſaid, 


titor ? 
2 + feb Fear did Hector' 5 Flames | 


8 Thole ere, from thoſe this Navy 


Freed. SAN DVS. 
This Extenſion of the Hands there, to- 


wards the Port, was without Doubt very l 


OI n 
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but it had been a vicious and impertinent 
Stretch without ſuch an abrupt Exclama- 
tion: For, as we ſaid before upon the 
Subject of Pronunciation, common Exor- 
diam ought to be n mildly and with- 
out any Motion. Second, You muſt 
never clap your Hands, nor thump the 
Pulpit, nor beat your Breaſt; for that is 
too much like the Juggler and the Mounte- 
benk, and it is good for nothing. Third, 
You muſt make all your Geſtures with 
the Right Hand; and if you ever uſe the 
Left, let it only be to accompany the 
other, and never lift it up ſo b:gh as the 
Right. But to uſe an Action with the 
Left Hand alone, is a Thing you mult 
avoid for its [zdecency. The only Ex- 
ception to this Rale will be in Places, 

here you ſpeak of the Right Hand and 
the Left by Name; as, if you chance to 
diſcourſe of the Separation, which the So- 
vereign Fudge of the World will make, 


1 between the Good and the Bad in the laſt 


Day of Judgment, placing the Juſt on 
his Right Hand, and the Wicked on his 
Left; there it is not only allowable, but 
| neceſſary, to adjuſt your Geſtures accord- 
ing to that Diſtinction; making one of them 
| with the Right Hand alone, and the other 

| with the Left alone. And fo, when Je- 


ſ#s Chriſt commands the faithful Servant 


| to cut off his Rig! t Hand if! it offend him, 
0 1 
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I would repreſent that Action, if it were 
my Buſineſs, with the Geſture of the Left, 

becauſe there is no other to do'it ; for the 
Right Hand cannot cut off itſelf. Fourth, 

The Right Hand applies itfelf very 
pertinently to the Breaſt, when the Ora- 
tor ſpeaks of himſelf, and declares his own 
Faculties and Paſſions ; his Heart, his Soul, 

or his Conſcience: I ſay, barely applies it- 
ſelf; for it muſt be done only by laying 
the Hand gently upon it, and not by beat- 
ing on it, as ſome People do. You muſt 
every where avoid making uſe of the Left 
Hand alone. But there are ſome Men 
naturally Left- banded, and it is impoſſible 


for them to forbear uſing the Left Hand I 


ſometimes, becauſe they have been ac- 
cuſtomed to it from their Infancy. In this 
Caſe, I cannot adviſe them better, towards 
the covering of the Imperfection, if they 
cannot break off the Habit, than to make 
all their Action with both Hands together; 
for then they will not offend the Eyes of 
the Spectators with the Left Hand — B 

which can make no Motion of itſelf, but 
what is unbandſome and diſagreeable. Fifth, 
Your Geſture muſt paſs from the Left 
to the Right, and end at the Right too: 
not as it were in friking with the Hand, 
upon a ftretch of Violence; but in laying 
of it handſomely down with Gentleneſs 
© and Moderation. Sixth, You muſt begin 

MS © 
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your Action with your Speech, and end 
with it again; for it would be ridiculous 
either to begin your Geſtures before you 
had opened your Mouth, or to continue 
them after you had done ſpeaking. 
Seventh, The Movement of your Hands 
muſt always anſwer the Nature of the 
Things you ſpeak of: For to ſay, Attirer, 
to come in, ſtretching out the Hand; Re- 
pouſſer, to go back, pulling your Hand to 
you ; Separer, to ſeparate, joining your Hangs 
toget ber; Joyndre, tojoun, ſeparating them ; 
Server, to cloſe, opening them; Ouvrir, to 
open, clofing them; Hauſſer, to raiſe, hang- 
ing them dotun; Baiſſer, to caſt down, ho/d- 
ing them up, would be againſt the Nature 
of Things, and againſt Reaſon, and would 
expoſe you to the Laughter and Deriſion 
of your Hearers. Eight, Upon all great 
Motions, the Action ot the Hands is par- 
ticularly neceſſary, to anſwer the Heat 
and Paſſion ot the Figures that are made 
Uſſe of in a Diſcourſe. For Example, in 
this Apoſtrophe which a famous Lawyer 
made when he was pleading to the Princes 
ef the Blood of France: You noble and 
* generous Princes, Children of ſuch a 
Father! how comes it that you do not 
* ſtrangle thoſe Impoſtors with your own 
Hands, who would fix upon your Fore- 
heads the moſt ugly and infamous Blot 
S that can be imagm'd in the World??? 
f. 8 
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And who does not ſee here what 42iov 
of the Hands ought to accompany the 
Pronunciation of theſe Words, That 
you do not ſtrangle with your own 
Hands, to give the Figure all the 
Force, Vigour, and Efficacy, that it ought 
to have? Ninth, If you liit up the 
Hand, it ought not to be higher than the 
Eyes, and but very little lower: whereas 
there are ſome that raiſe it extravagantly 
up to the S, as if they threatened the 
Stars. The fame Proportion ought to be 
obſerved. in holding the Hand down; and 
you mult have a Care alſo of not doing as 
ſome People do when they are preaching 
in a Palpit, who hang down their Right 
Hand now and then as if it were dead, 
which is extremely diſagreeable to the Eye, 
and diſpaſſionate S the Fancy. Tenth, 
In fine, your Eyes muſt always have your 
Hands within View; they muſt alw 
be within C of your Head, and 
luaſh out as little as poſſible, either over or 
under, higher or lower than the Eyes: So 
that they whom you ſpeak to upon an Ad- 
dreſs, may ſee your Mouth, your Eyes, 
and your Hands, concurring all together, 
every one in its own, Way, to fignity the 
ſame Thing; which will make a 2 
and more agreeable mien both.» up- 
on their Senſes and their Underftanc 
| * Lou ought not to fretch « 


your | 
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Arms, Sideways, farther than half 
L Food at moſt from the Trunk of your 
1. or elſe you will throw your Ge/ 
out of Sight, unleſs you turn 
owe Head alide to fee it; which would 
be very ridiculous, Twelfth, You muſt 
raiſe your Hand in ſwearing; and God 
himſelf, when he ſpeaks to Men with 
an Oath, whether in his. Promiſes or 
his Menaces, fays in ſeveral Places of 
his Speech, that he Ats up bis Hand: 
that is to ſay, be „ that he will 
either bleſs in his Mercy, or puniſh them 
in his Anger. The ſame Thing is to be 
done upon an Exclamation; fo that the 
Geſture may anſwer the Pronunciation, and 
both of them may be adjuſted to the Na- 
ture of the Thing. Thirteenth, You muſt 
not make Uſe of Action every where: 
For as the Hands ought not to be idle, on 
one Side, fo it is impertinent on the other, 
to keep them in perpernal Motion. This 
would run you foul upon that Vice which 
the. Ancients have calPd the Babbling of the 
Hands: and it would be below the Gra- 
vity, Character and Quality, of an Orator, 
to turn Mimic in an Audience, or to do 
as thoſe old PaxTomimes of the Grecians 
and the Romans did, who ſignified every 
Thing by their aniick Geſticulations and 
apiſb Geſtures, without ever ſpeaking a 
Word. Fourteenth, There are ſome 


. 
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Aions which you muſt never attenips 
to repreſent with your Hands, nor put 
8 in the * of thoſe that make 
Uſe of them; as of fencing, of bending a 
Bow, of preſenting a Muſquet, of playing 
upon an Inſtrument of Mufick, as if you 
had the Spinette or Virginals under your 
Fingers, or a Harp in your Hands. Fif- 
 teenth, You muſt take great Care to a- 
void imitating thoſe Actions which are 
baſe, filthy, and diſhoneſt, by any Geſture 
ot the Hands, or Movement of the Body ; 
as in making a Deſcription of the Debau- 
cheries and Impurities of a Mark Anthony, 
a Ferres, or any other lewd Perſon. Six- 
teeutb, As for other Actions, which you 
can repreſent with Decency and good 
Manners, your Geſture ought to be very 
moderate and modeſt : not bold, vaſt and 
extenſive, nor indeed too frequent neither; 
which would makeſucha violent Agitation 
of the Arms and the Hands, as would not 
become an Oratar, and as if he were cha- 
Ang away Flies. This was Curion's Fault, 
who being mightily agitated once in his 
Diſcourſe, as Quintilian relates, with his 
_ Colleague Octavius at his Elbow, all plai- 
ſter'd over with Medicaments, and bound 
up becauſe of his Geuts and his Sores 3 Si- 
cinius jeer'd him for his Geſticulations, ſay- 
ing thus in Raillery to Odi auius, You can 
never ſufficiently acknowledge the Obligation 


* 
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you lie under to your Colleague Curion ; for 
if he had not been here, the Flies would 
have eaten you' up new upon the Spot. 
Seventeenth, When you make Uſe of a Pro- 
ſapopæia, and a Perfon is brought in a- 
ſpeaking, you muſt take Care of making 
Uſe of any Geſtures that would not be pro- 
per for him to uſe, and agreeable to the 
State and Condition in which you repre- 
ſent him a-ſpeaking; as if you were to 
repreſent Jeſus Chriſt upon the Croſs, with 
his Hands nailed to it, crying, Ay God, 
my God! Why baſs thou e Or, 
| Father ! forgive them, for they know not 
what they do; you muſt not clap your 
Hands together upon the Exclamation, 
nor lift them up towards Heaven: 
Or, in reciting thoſe Words which he 
ſpoke to his bleſſed Mother at that Time, 
Wiman! Behold thy Sox, you are not to 
make him pronavnce them as if he point- 


| ed at St Ja Wich bis Finger. One 


would think that common Senſe might 
teach every Man this Faculty well enough, 
without ever having an Occaſion to be 
told of it, or adviſed about it: But I 

thought it would not be Labour loſt 
however, to fay ſomething of it; becauſe 
you are fo apt, I know, in fpeaking of 

praying 10 God, to clap your Hands toge- 
ther; or, in ſewing 4 Penſon, to paint 
at him with your — and was 
| _ ſome 


where there was Room enough to walk 
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ſame Danger leſt you might have done it 


alſo upan this Occaſion as well as another, 


without ever thinking how amproper it is; 
if you had not been expreſsly 


precaution- 
ed againſt it here by the Poſture of the 
Crucifixion. 

As tothe Parts of the Hand, and whe- 
ther it be convenient or proper, to reckon 
the ſeveral Members of a Diviſion upon 
the Fingers, all Men are not of the ſame 
Opinion. It was an Action very familiar 
to Hortenſius; and Cicero ſeems to rally it 
in ſome Places. For my own Part, as I 
do not think it very neceſſary on the one 
Fand; fol find nothing ROS 

or unbecoming in it on the other. 

nook here of that Geſture of the Had 
which was fo common among the Anci- 


ents upon a great Affliction or Grief; as 
eating ſometimes the Head, ſometimes 


the Brow, ſometimes the . Breaſt, and 

ſometimes the I high, becauſe it is a Thing 
quite out of Uſe and Faſhion in this Age. 
I do not touch upon io/e Precepts neither, 
which they have advanced upon the Mo- 
ions of the Feet, and the Knees, or about 
the Orator's Gate; becauſe they harangued 
then upon a 7. ridune, a Place built on 
| Purpoſe for making their Speeches upon; 


up and down ſeveral Paces, as they often 
did: inſomuch ut. Flavius Virginius afk- 
| = -: 
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ed a Declaimer once in a Banter, whom he 
went to hear, and who had walt d much 
in his Diſcourſe, How many Miles be 
had declaimed? But the Speaker at this 
Day, whether in the Pulpit, or at the 
Bar, ſtands ftill in the ſame Place: And 
I have contented myſelf here with O&/er- 
vations and Rules of. Geſture fitted only to 
the preſent Practice and Humour of the 
Age we live in; where I may have o- 
mitted many Things perhaps which others 
have more copiouſly remarked : but 1 
think I have taken Notice of the prix- 
cipal, moſt uſeful, and neceſſary AcTions. 
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ENSTRUCTIONS for putting all the 


above mentioned PRECEPTS in 
Practice. ” 


12 are ſeveral other Things to be 
obſerved yet, cither upon the diffe- 


rent Modulations and Inflections of ths 
Voice, or upon the Formation of Geſtures 
and Motions of the Body; and thoſe re- 
lating tothe Face and Eyes eſpe cially, which 
tis wonderfully difficult, not to fay im- 
poſſible, to deſcribe or to repreſent in 
* You mult learn thoſe TR. 
N * 


r 
by Practice in the Preſence of a Friend, 
in bearing a goed Maſier, and ſpeaking 
often before him; ſo that he may ſet you 
right, whenever you are out, either in 
your Pronunciation or Geſture: And 
therefore St Auguſtin in one of his Letters, 
to give Paulinus his Friend to underſtand 
the true Senle of a Paſſage of St Paul, by 
the Manner of pranouncing it, excules 
himſelf for doing it in Writing, or any 
otherwiſe than viva voce; Which may very 
well ſerve us alſo for an Apology, that 
we do not undertake to explain Things 
of that Nature more. particularly in this 
_ Treatiſe. What I have ſaid here, being 
well practiſed, will be ſufficient, in my 
Opinion, to acquire a good Gefture and a 
laudable Pronunciation: But before I finiſh 
this Tract, I have ſome general Hints to 
give the Reader for a Concluſion ; which 
will be of no n Uſe and: Adramage : 
| perhap s to an Orator. _ _ 
Firſt, J am to tell you, That the Rules 
of this Art, to uſe Ciceros own Words for 
it, are far more magnificent in Practice than 
in Precept: For when we teach them on- 
ly, they ſeem flat, low, and of little Impor- 
tance; but being well and exactly obſerved, 
they give a wonderful Luſtre. and Grace to 
| a Diſcourſe: and 2 very often 
renders an indifferen 


Jae proc urns 2 1 


Speech more hand- 
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that is abundantly fuller of Perfection in 
it ſelf, but wants all the external Advan- 
Tages of Action. You muſt not therefore 
deſpiſe theſe Precepts, altho* ſome of 
them ſeem to be light and cbildiſb, or 
ſcarce worth a ſober Conſideration. But 1 
muſt add this, that when I ſay the Orator 
_ ought to obſerve them, I do not mean, 
that either the Lawyer ſhould be poring 
upon it, when he pleads his Cauſe, or the 
Divme, when he preaches bis Sermon: For 
be ought to think of nothing at that Time 
but the Matter in hand; and he muſt not 
be ſtudying any other Motions or Paſſions 
then, but uſe thoſe only which ariſe natu- 
rally from the Subject of his Diſcourſe, 
from the Place where he ſpeaks, and the 
Preſence of the Per ſon to whom he addreſ- 
| ſes himſelf: For the very Thought of 
Rules, and the Care of obſerving them, 
would mightily diſtract and amuſe him 
upon that Conjuncture; beſides that, it 
would take off the Warmth and Spirit of 
his Diſcourſe, perplex his Head, and difturb 
his Memory. For, as St Auſtin ſays, in his 
Books of Chriſtian Doctrine, *Tis not poſſeble 
For a Man to fpeak well, and at the ſame 
Time to'be thinking of the Precepts that are 
laid down upon the Art of ſpeaking well; 
and be muſt have great Care, whoever takes 
% mucb Pains to ſpeak according to * 


768 Tr AnT ef: - 
leſt the Things which he muſt neceſſarily 


yu of, ſip 0 out of bis Memory. 
I do not mean neither, that as often as 


you have occaſion to ſpeak in publick, you 


eught to ſtudy all the Actions which you 
muſt make Ule of before- hand in your Clo- 
et, whether they be for the Pulpit or the 
Bar, as Roſcins uſed to do; who, the An- 
cients lay, never exerciſed any Geſture be- 


fore People, but what he had ſtudied in 
Private: For that were impoſſible, both 


tor a Divine, that has a Number of Ser- 


mons to make, and for a Lawyer, that has 


a great many Cauſes to plead ; and yet, if 


they had Time for it, it would be but ill 
ſpent upon the Study of fo trivial a Buſi- 
neſs as Acticn is, in Compariſon. Inſtead 

of giving themſelves up entirely to medi- 


tate upon the grave Things they have to 


ſay, and the important Affairs they have 
to manage, their Time would be mightily 
miſemployed upon Niceties; and the very 


Perſons they ſhould ſpeak to, would nei- 
ther deſire it, nor expect it from them: 
For, as Antbony has very well obſerved 
in Cicero, the Auditors do not require the 


ſame Exactneſs and Care from an Oreter, 
in this Point, which they do from an 


Actor; becauſe, when they hear an Actor 
in the T heatre, they do not fo much mind 
the Things that are repreſented there, 
(which _ know to be ele and fabulous ) 
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but are wholly taken up. with the fine 
Way of Acting; that is to ſay, either 
with the, Elegancy and Air of his Elocu- 
tion, or with the Grace of his Pronuncia- 
tion and Geſture ;, and if he do not pleaſe 
their Senſes, they are diſguſted at him : 
But when they hear an Orator, they at- 
tend chiefly to ſerous Things, and to the 
important Point of his Diſcourſe; and as 
for his Action, they are well enough ſa- 
_ tisfied, it it be but reaſonable and agreeable, 

and do not offend either their Ears or their 
yes. | _ 
In ſhort, all I would have a Man do 

that propoſes to accompliſh, this Art of 

ſpeaking well in publick, is only to under- 
ſtand theſe Precepts of Action before he 
ventures upon it, totry them upon his own. 

Per ſon, and practiſe them in private, and 
to endeavour to get a good Habit, and 
the Knack of ſpeaking by Care and con- 
tinual Exerciſe. For Example, to acquire 
as long a Breath as poſſible, he muſt prac- 
tiſe upon this Periad of Cicero's, in his 
 Oration for the Manilian Law: ** What 
« a Shame tis, Gentlemen, that he who 
* murder'd ſo many of our Citizens in 
&* one Day, over all Alia, in fo many ſe- 
„ yeral Places there with a Word of his 
Mouth, and by one fingle Diſpatch, 

has not yet ſuffered Puniſhment tor fo 
L foul aCrime ; but reign'd theſe twenty- 
EET REES Gone. 
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three Years ſince that horrid M 
and rezgn'd with much Impudence too; 
ce that he never abſconds for ir, either in 


«© the Kingdom of Pontus, or in the Ob- 
* ſecurity of Cappadocia; but braves it in 
< the Eſtate of his Anceſtors, and huffs 
<« you in your own Revenues, in the 
e greateſt Light gf all AHA. Now it 
would be ftr difficult for a Man at 
firſt, * to pronounce this whole Sentence 
all at a Breath, and I think indeed abſo- 
lutely impoſſible too; but he may learn 
to ſpeakit eaſily, however, at three Breath- 
ings; the firſt ending atone ſingle Diſpatch, 
the ſecond SY — — Zea face that 
Maſſacre, the third at great Les 
of Afia. And when he can do it thus 
with Facility, let him try again to pro- 
nounce it at two Breat bing: only, the one 
ending at fince- that Maſſacre, and the 
other at the End of the Period. If he 
cannot do it yet with Eaſe, let him take 
his Breath ſometimes foftly, without any 
Body's perceiving it, to carry him hrung 
the wwbole Sentence, and eſpecially to keep 
up bis Voice to the laſt; but if that be too 
hard for him alſo, to take Breatb enough 
without Diſcovery to anſwer the Lgtb 
of the on; let him conn this Period 
& che fame Orätia by Heart. Pleaſure 


does not tempt bam out of bis Way, to ſeek 


| tartan dat 
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make any rich Beoty; nor the Beauty of 4 
Place, to divert himſelf there ; nor = 

Fame of a City, to take Notice of it; nor 
the Labour and Laſſitude of a long Journey, 
to refreſh himſelf with agreeable Satisfac- 
tions upon the Fatigue. And then let him 
endeavour to repeat it all at a Breath, 
over and over, till he has gained his Point ; 
for this Exerciſe, as far as I can judge of 
it by the Extent of my own Breath, will 
render it eaſy to him, and make him /ong- 
2 without any great Danger or Dit- 

culty, 

The ſame Pradice will teach us the 
Variation of the Voice too, as well as all 


other Things, which we have ſaid ought 


to be obſerved towards the accompliſhing 
of an agreeable Pronunciation: And, to 
this Purpoſe, I would have the young 
_ Genileman firſt read and get without Book 
ſome fine Paſſages or other of the moſt 


excellent Orators, whether ancient or mo- 


dern; and after that, to be repeating a 


Sentence ſometimes over and over to him- 
ſelf, till he knows how to pronounce it ac- 
covey tf ves. ag angie e 
it every Y requently 
ſhew it alſo in his own common 7, ee" 
tion.z for he'll never learn to ſpeat well 
without Practice as well as Theory. I ſaid 


expreſly, Joame fine Paſſages or other, be- 


— be les rroubleſome to 9 
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by Heart and to repeat. The Repetition 
otherwiſe would be tedious, without Deli- 
cacy. This will have another good Effect 
too: T hole illuſtricus Paſſages, with which 
he may ſtock his Memory, will ſerve 
him for ſo many excellent Models in 
making his own Periods, and poliſhing 
his Expreſſions; and the more Graces 
and Beauties he finds in them, ſo much 
the L:gber they will raile his Imitation, and 
the more they will improve his Fancy. 

I would adviſe him alſo to obſerve he 
Rules of Pronunciation and Geſture in his 
erdinary Diſcourſes, as far at leaſt as the 
Things he ſpeaks of will permit, until he 
has got an abſolute Habit of it; and it 
may be ſaid that his Action is become na- 
tural ; But if he cannot acquire that of 
himſelf, without Help, he. muft take a 
Mater, who both underſtands and teaches 
this Art well, exerciſe and accompliſh 
himſelf under his Di/cipline, and take De- 
light too in his Correction, with Submiſſion, 
as often as he finds himſelf commit an 
Error againft the Rules of Action, whether 
it be in Pronunciation or in Geſture. Be- 
fides that, he ought to be careful and cu- 
rious, whenever he has an Opportunity of 
hearing either any famous Advocates, or 
any great Preachers, to obſerve, with the 
utmoſt Attention, what Conformity their 
Action keeps to theſe Rules, 9 
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makes them merit the Applauſe of their 
Auditors upon their Harangues : He ought 


to put himſelf afterwards upon imitating: 
them at home, and to make their Graces 
his own at laft in publick. For as St 
Auguſtin ſays, Eloquence imprints itſelf far 
more eaſily upon the Minds of thoſe that hear 
eloquent Men, than the Minds of thoſe that 
only follow Precepts and read Books. And 
the lively Examples or Patterns of publick 
Action, are of far more Benefit and Advan- 
tage to young Students than all the Doc- 
trine of the Schools: But when he has once 
acquired a good Habit of ſpeaking by ſuch 
 Aﬀfiſtances as theſe, he need not put him- 
ſelf any more in Pain for his Pronunciation 
and Geſture, nor will ever have occaſion 
to make any more tedious Reflections up- 
on this Art, either in Preaching or in 
Pleadings, or in preparing himſelt for the 
one or the other. Only he would do well, 
for the firſt Year of his /peaking in publick, 
to get ſome of his Confiaants to oblerve the 
 Inflexions of his Voice, and the Motions of 
bis Body, in his publick Performances ; ; ſo 
that if they diſcover any notorious Vice in 
his Pronunciation, or palpable Irregularity 
in his Geſture, they may tell him his 
Faults, and he may make it his Buſineſs to 
correct them upon their Advice: But if 
he meet with any other Perſons, yet 


| Scangers 69 hr wh have forego 
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fay againſt his Action, with good Reaſon, 
he muſt endeavour ſtill to improve him- 
ſelf for the beſt, hear all Peoples Opinions, 
and neglet᷑t nothing that may render hun 
more accompliſh'd and agreeable to his 


AUDITORS. 
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